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w 

▼ T hen the late luthier and teacher Peter Paul Prier 

announced his intention to set up a school of violin making in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, in the 1960s, the response from many in 
the industry told of a violin world that at the time resembled an 
inward-looking club jealously guarding its secrets and doggedly 
resistant to change. ‘Why create competition and dilute the art?’ was 
the collective reaction, as recounted by Prier ’s son, Paul on page 47. 

Peter’s response was to forge ahead and create the first institution for stringed-instrument making 
in the US, and to install within it a culture of learning that combined rigorous high standards with 
an openness to new ideas befitting his adoptive country. His belief that the finest of our new 
instruments... are as excellent as their noble ancestors in workmanship, selection of wood, 
application and quality of varnish, and overall beauty’, expressed in The Stradm November 1985, 
suggests that for him at least, the best making lay not in the past but in the future. 

Prier loved making instruments more than anything, but the drive to pass on his knowledge 
compelled him to place teaching at the centre of his life. This issue’s cover star, the Scottish 
violinist Nicola Benedetti (‘Beautiful Minds’, page 32), has also chosen to devote a significant 
portion of her career to education, through her work with organisations including the music 
charity Sistema Scotland, the Music in Secondary Schools Trust, and myriad other group 
workshops, masterclasses and outreach work. ‘For me, passing on what I know is such an integral 
part of playing,’ she explains, and equally integral to the teaching outlook of these initiatives is the 
‘cyclical’ approach that enables students to help themselves and one another. 

Former students of Prier describe how he devised a curriculum that encompassed a full 
spectrum of satellite skills, from tree-felling and technical drawing to violin history and even 
lessons in playing stringed instruments. Benedetti speaks of a similarly hands-on, holistic approach 
to teaching young players, and of the benefits of incorporating individual lessons and public 
performance. For her, as it was for Prier, it is all part of creating a sustainable model for the future. 

Chloe CuttS magazine editor 

Email me at thestrad@thestrad.com or tweet @TheStradMag 
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STEVE BECKLEY 

(Trade Secrets, page 68) 

began making bows in 1981. Since 1999 he has 
been based at Little River, on California’s 
Mendocino coast, where he and his wife Meryl run 
the supply business www.bowworks.com and give 
summer workshops in bow making. 



STEFAN KRATTENMACHER 

(In Focus, page 65) 

worked in London, Berlin and Melbourne before 
settling down in Munchweier, a small village at the 
southern tip of the Black Forest in south-west 
Germany. Apart from making cellos and double 
basses, he also plays the double bass and conducts 
the Ettenheim Chamber Orchestra. 



JANE CUTLER 

(Opinion, page 24) 

is a cellist and the principal of the DaCapo Music 
Foundation, a UK-based charity dedicated to a 
Kodaly-based programme of learning that runs 
family music centres, school music projects, 
teacher-training programmes and summer schools. 



ROBY LAKATOS 

(Masterclass, page 79) 

made his public debut aged nine as first violin 
in a gypsy band. He studied at the Bela Bartok 
Conservatoire in Budapest. He has collaborated 
with players from Vadim Repin to Stephane 
Grappelli, and has performed at concert halls and 
festivals throughout Europe, Asia and America. 



MYLES JORDAN 

(Bow changes, page 58) 
is a cello soloist and member of the DaPonte 
Quartet. He has studied with musicians including 
Rostropovich, Starker, Greenhouse, Tortelier and 
Pleeth, and trained at the Juilliard School, Temple 
University and the University of Toronto. 



LENNEKE WILLEMS 

(Technique, page 84) 

is a Dutch violin tutor and the author of two 
‘Mini Violin’ method books. After years of 
experience in teaching very young children, she 
developed this method for students aged five and 
six. She currently teaches at the International 
School of The Hague as well as privately. 
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SOUNDPOST 

Letters, emails, online comments 



FEAR OF THE UNKNOWN 

While in Brussels for the Queen Elisabeth Music 
Competition I went to the opening of Thomas 
Meuwissehs workshop at the Musical Instrument 
Museum (On the Beat, August, page 15). The idea 
of the enterprise, of course, is to demystify the art of 
violin making to the general public (or at least give 
that illusion). As a semi-professional violinist, I have been 
tempted to commission a new instrument, but not knowing 
anyone in the trade (aside from my local repairer) I have 

always put off going 
into a workshop to 
ask the question - 
and finding the right 
questions to ask. 

Perhaps at one 
time luthiers were 
seen as custodians of 
some form of 
esoteric knowledge 
beyond the 
understanding of 
mere musicians. 
Now, however, with 
so much knowledge 
freely available 
online, I would 
suggest that people are more intimidated than ever by the 
things they don’t know. Would it not be possible for 
museums or galleries to host open days where violin makers 
could present their wares, take them apart and explain in 
clear language how they go about crafting their instruments, 
for the benefit of those who might like to take advantage of 
their services in the future? Or are there any such 
programmes already existing in other countries? 

STEFFEN TIPPL 
Vienna^ Austria 



Meuwissen’s workshop in the Musical 
Instrument Museum, Brussels 
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LETTER OF THE MONTH WINS 


a full set of Thomastik-Infeld 
violin, viola or cello strings 

For more details about Thomastik-Infeld’s 
full range, visitwww.thomastik-infeld.com 

We reserve the right to shorten or edit letters, 
and to publish them online. Unfortunately we are unable 
to acknowledge unpublished submissions. 


RADIO DAYS 

Further to Rachel Barton Pine’s article on Mozart’s Violin 
Concerto no. 3 (Sentimental Work, August), I can offer my 
own reminiscences of the piece. I first encountered it, along 
with most of the concert repertoire, on the BBC Home 
Service (the precursor to Radio 4). As a teenage violin 
student I much enjoyed grappling with the work, which 
I was obliged to do without the knowledge of my teacher - 
he would have judged it to be too advanced, and the only 
way I could learn concertos of that sort was to borrow the 
scores from the library and learn them under my own steam. 
Nor did we have exams to pass. I found Mozart’s Third to be 
the most technically accessible of the three later concertos, as 
well as the most musically compelling (nos. 1 and 2 were not 
generally known in those days). 

On a different subject, in the Masterclass on Brahms’s 
Viola Sonata in F minor, the author advises violists to look at 
the original clarinet version, but makes no mention of the 
fact that Fionel Tertis did just that in his published edition of 
the two op. 120 sonatas. My own one-time mentor, the late 
Harry Danks (a pupil of Tertis), advised me to practise the 
Tertis version but said that, for public performance, the 
Brahms versions were safer! I took his advice. 

MICHAEL BUSSE 
Welwyn Garden City, UK 


A REPAIRER MOURNED 

Reading The Strads online obituary of Alan Mann, 
who died in February aged 7 1 
(bftdy/ 1 HN , brought 
back many memories of an 
expert luthier who became 
a close friend over the ten 
years that I knew him. 

I’ll never forget the feeling 
of pushing open the bell- 
triggering door leading into the 
quaint Ealing Strings shop, then 
waiting for a few minutes while Alan 
came down. He would appear from a door in the corner of 
the room behind the counter, in a work apron and smelling 
of cleaning polish. Alan’s first love was for violins and he was 
never happier than when discussing the merits of a particular 
soundpost position or the curve of a bridge, most of which 
went over my head. He was a straight talker and had a 
wonderfully dry sense of humour. The first time I met him 
I remember enthusing about various Strads I had seen, to 
which he would just say (of the so-and-so Strad): Tfs OK.’ 
Alan wasn’t one for hyperbole. 

He loved hearing the instruments that he worked on 
and found time to attend concerts whenever he could. 

He became close to my mother, and would always ask, 
‘How’s mum?’ when we saw each other, and he’d look after 
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her whenever they met at concerts. He was generous with his 
time and would never accept payment whenever I went to 
have my soundpost tweaked, instead suggesting a donation 
for a cancer charity in the box in the shop. 

His funeral in March was a sad and moving occasion. 
Many eminent string players attended, showing just how 
highly Alan’s skills and dedication were valued. Alan will 
certainly be missed by the profession, but anyone who knew 
him as a friend will also miss him for his wit, down-to-earth 
attitude, honesty and generosity of spirit. 

THOMAS GOULD 
London, UK 


IDEAL STANDARDS 

I attended the final round of the International Tchaikovsky 
Competitions violin section (see report, page 26) and I can 
say that, while the standard of playing was superlative, there’s 
no great mystery as to why no gold medal was awarded. 
According to reports there was little discussion allowed 
between the jury members, with the rankings dictated via an 
individual scoring system. Hence a single low mark from one 
juror in each category would be enough to throw off the 
consensus, even for the best players, and make for an average 
overall score for each of them. Secondly, the unusual step of 
having top soloists on the jury as opposed to violin professors 
- who spend their lives assessing young players - means 
they’d be more likely to mark down intonation, say, just for 
the sake of a couple of wrong notes. I wonder if an Oistrakh 
or a Gitlis would have any chance at this event as it stands. 
ANDREJSSARFAS 
Riga, Latvia 




Every Friday a ‘mystery 
'{ ONLINE \ instrument’ from the 
archives is posted on 
The StradTs Facebook page, 
with the answer given the following 
Monday. This Gasparo da Said violin 
provoked more debate than normal: 

ELDON GOMEZ Hmmm. Tough one. ‘Del Gesu’ is the easy 
answer because of the narrow bouts and longer appearance. 
But there’s nothing ‘del Gesu’ about those f-holes. I would say 
that it is not Amati; it’s a very early period violin. 

EITAN SILKOFF What are you talking about? The f-holes have 
points at the top and bottom and are wide, and the right one 
is offset. 


ARTUR KAGANOVSKIY Hard to tell from photos but it seems 
Hungarian, maybe by S. Nemessanyi circa mid- 19th century. 
HORIUCHI DAISUKE C. Bergonzi. 

JOSE PEDRO VILAS BOAS Jacob Stainer or Gagliano. 

ELYSE RIDDER f ’m saying Maggini? The f-holes rat him out. 
JOHN KOWYNIA Nothing like a good violin fight... 


www.thestrad.com 
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The secrets of Dorothy DeLay’s 
teaching methods: bhdy/leMjx^^^^ 
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Blog: why no gold medal violinist 
at this year’s Tchaikovsky 
Co m petitio n? bit . ly/ 1 dHi2S4 


Video: Anne-Sophie Mutter 
films her performance with 
a headcam: bit.ly/lK8h 
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On the beat 

News and events fronn around the world this nnonth 



The team works 

Could a new spirit of collaboration between musicians and management 
be heralding the dawn of a new, brighter era in US orchestral relations? 

By Peter Somerford 



A t this year’s League of American 

Orchestras conference in Cleveland in 
June, one of the main themes was how 
orchestras can get the most out of their 
people. There were seminars on developing talent, 
creating a more effective board, and how to engage 
everyone in an organisation in fundraising efforts. 
But one session, entitled ‘Unleashing the Power of 
Collaboration’, seems especially relevant at a time 
when many orchestras are seeking to build new 
audiences, and establishing new partnerships not 
just in their local communities, but also nationally 
- and sometimes internationally. Such external 
relationships, the panellists agreed, need the 
foundation of robust and healthy internal 
relationships, so that the organisation as a whole 
can work together to capitalise on opportunities 
or, on the other hand, negotiate challenges. 

One of the panellists was Anne Parsons, president 
and CEO of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
(DSO), an institution where the disconnect between 
management and players was so painful five years 
ago that it led to a six-month musicians’ strike. 
What, I ask Parsons, has she done to rebuild trust? 
‘We’ve worked hard to ensure that we have good 
relationships,’ she responds, ‘which means effective 


communication, instilling empathetic 
understanding of one another’s points of view, 
and giving people ownership of the process of 
making changes. So when the orchestra does 
something new, everyone owns it.’ She says that 
in practice, this approach requires special teams, 
each comprising musicians, board members, 
community and audience members, as well as 
staff - all working together and making decisions 
on a particular issue. ‘In the top-down world of 
the past, no one worked like this,’ says Parsons. 

‘It amounts to a significant cultural shift.’ 

M ore effective teamwork has also played 
an important part in the healing process 
at the Minnesota Orchestra, which 
endured a bitter 15-month lockout between 
2012 and 2014 (see July issue). Principal cellist 
Anthony Ross is chairman of the orchestra’s artistic 
advisory committee, which he says used to be seen 
by the musicians as ‘gutless’. As Ross explains: 

‘The administration would previously come to us 
with season programmes already set in stone, but 
now we have team meetings where we discuss how 
we are building the seasons, and we might suggest 
an artist that the musicians feel strongly should 
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'Sometimes a committee does not 
make the best artistic choice' - 
Anthony Ross, Minnesota Orchestra 


come and perform with the orchestra.’ He goes on to argue 
that the experience of the lockout, during which the musicians 
programmed a whole season themselves, has given the players 
a certain credibility in the area of artistic planning. ‘Of course, 
we still need great administrators whom we can rely on, but it’s 
nice to be deeply involved.’ 

So improved communication and collaboration doesn’t negate 
the need for excellent leaders. ‘There will be moments when a 
committee does not necessarily make the best artistic choice,’ says 
Ross. ‘Sometimes a music director or another leader 
on that committee will need to make a decision that has some 
foresight, originality or innovation. It can be difficult for a 
committee to do that, because when you’re going for a majority 
it can be hard to make great art. But it’s not hard for a committee 
to work together and help someone’s vision come to fruition.’ 

O ne area where arguably the collaborative ethos needs 
to be at its strongest is fundraising and development. 

At the DSO, where 70 per cent of revenue comes from 
philanthropy. Parsons says that the idea of everyone in the 
organisation seeing themselves as advocates and participants in the 
fundraising mission was not in place before the strike. ‘The crisis we 
faced was certainly a catalyst for change,’ she reflects. Ross observes 
that his orchestra’s development department is now much more 
ready to ask musicians to help out - for instance, to perform at the 
home of a major donor who has fallen ill. 

It’s not just orchestras with a recent history of bitter division that 
are finding ways to work more collaboratively. Another panellist at 
the conference session was Gary Hanson, executive director (until 
he retires this autumn) of the Cleveland Orchestra. Unlike the 
protracted traumas in Detroit and Minnesota, Cleveland’s last 
strike, during contract negotiations in 2010, was over by the second 
day. Yet this organisation has also undergone significant change 
over the past decade. In the last two years in particular, the 
management has been inviting musicians to sit on task forces 
and board committees, including ones focused on education, 
community relations, fundraising, marketing and media strategy. 

‘The business of change requires as broad an understanding 
and as broad a buy-in as possible,’ says Hanson, adding that the 
development of internal collaboration is part of an organic process, 
and is neither a direct product nor an agent of institutional change. 
‘There is no fixed point in the process,’ he says. ‘The people in your 
organisation come and go, the external environment changes and 
the relative success of your initiatives can change over time. You 
never have internal alignment; that’s what you’re always seeking.’ 


NEWS IN BRIEF ^ 

Violin section cancelled at 2015 Beijing 
Com petition bit.ly/ 1 

The organisers of this year’s Beijing 
International Music Competition (BJIMC) 
have announced that owing to ‘serious 
financial difficulties’ the violin section has 
been cancelled. It was due to take place 
at the start of September, and would have 
been the first time violins were featured 
in the contest. The cello section will take 
place from 10-16 September as planned. 

Swiss import regulations eased for 
instruments with ivory bit.ly/1^4irj 
The Switzerland customs administration 
has amended its rules for temporarily 
importing items containing ivory. 

Musical Instruments have been given an 
exemption, provided they are ‘for personal 
use and to be used in Switzerland on 
a temporary basis only’. This includes 
instruments ‘to be used for concerts in 
Switzerland or for teaching purposes’, as 
well as instruments ‘on loan to a person 
for their use’, whether or not they are 
Swiss nationals. The full regulations 
can be viewed at: bit.ly/lRQRbG 

Birmingham Conservatoire launches 
South African project bit.ly/lKJTli^^^^^ 
Birmingham Conservatoire in the UK 
has initiated a scheme to bring string 
teaching to children in Soweto, South 
Africa, via videoconferencing. Initially 
running for a year, the project will 
involve students and recent graduates 
of the conservatoire tutoring 24 
pupils from the Soweto’s Cape Gate 
MIAGI Centre for Music each week. 
Participants in Birmingham will gain 
experience in teaching, coaching and 
video skills. A crowdfunding campaign 
has been launched to fund the purchase 
of Instruments and equipment. 


Do you have a topical story 
concerning the string music world? 
Email us at thestrad@thestrad.com 
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On the beat 


OBITUARIES 


H weigle 

Artemis Quartet violist 
Friedemann Weigle 
has died at the age of 
53 following a long 
battle with illness. 

Born in 1962, Weigle studied with Alfred 
Lipka at the Hanns Eisler School of Music 
Berlin. At this time he became a founder 
member of the Petersen Quartet, with 
whom he performed for 20 years. He was 
appointed to the viola section of the Berlin 
Symphony Orchestra while still a student, 
and served for four years as its principal 
viola. He joined the Artemis Quartet in 
2007, succeeding Volker Jacobsen, and 
became a professor of chamber music 
with his fellow Artemis members at the 
Berlin University of the Arts. He was also 
honorary professor of viola and chamber 
music at the Hanns Eisler School of 
Music Berlin at the time of his death. 

In 2007 he co-founded the Salon 
Antoinette, a space for concerts, lectures, 
and discussion forums, in collaboration 
with the artist Antoinette. He was also 
known for creating unconventional 
concert programmes that combined 
music with other art forms such as 
literature, photography and drama. 

vAclavsnitil 

Violinist and 
pedagogue Vaclav 
Snitil died on 
19 July aged 87. 

The second violinist 
of the original Vlach 
Quartet, he was also active in chamber 
groups such as the Smetana Trio and the 
Czech Nonet, a chamber ensemble of the 
Czech Philharmonic, and was a respected 
soloist who performed with Czech and 
international orchestras. He also taught at 
the Academy of Performing Arts in Prague. 

Born in 1928 in Hradec Kralove, 
Bohemia, Snitil was initially a pupil of 
Jaroslav Kocian (1901-50), completing his 
studies with Jaroslav Pekelsky at the Prague 
academy. He also studied composition 
and music education. He was one of the 
founder members of the Vlach Quartet, 
which won the 1955 Liege International 


Quartet Competition, touring the world as a 
result. The players became members of the 
Prague National Theatre’s orchestra, which 
they left in 1957, and were the resident 
chamber group of Prague Radio until 1971. 

In 1964 Snitil joined the string faculty 
of the Prague academy, where some of 
his best-known students included Vaclav 
Hudecek, Bohuslav Matousek, Jaroslav 
Sveceny and Pavel Sporcl. He once said 
of his teaching style: ‘I may be harsh on 
students, but I always explain that there 
are many ways to achieve one result; 

I might recommend one way but it might 
not be the only one.’ He was a regular 
jury member for the International Kocian 
Violin Competition, in Usti nad Orlici, 
and in 2003 he was awarded the Medal 
of Merit from President Vaclav Klaus. 

EDWARD 
CAMPBELL 

US violin maker 
Edward Campbell 
died on 18 July at 
the age of 86. A 
founder member of 
the Violin Society of America (VSA), he 
made more than 180 instruments during 
his long career, while the apprenticeship 
programme he set up at his shop in Boiling 
Springs, PA, helped introduce many young 
luthiers to the craft of instrument making. 

Born in 1929 in Pennsylvania, Campbell 
worked at a local violin maker’s shop 
during his teenage years. He received 
a degree in industrial engineering from 
Penn State University in 1955 and 
worked in that field in Chicago. In 1960 
he returned to his home state, where 
he and his wife Mary established the 
Chimneys Violin Shop at Boiling Springs. 

Largely self-taught, Campbell received 
several awards at the VSA violin making 
competitions: two gold medals and a 
certificate for tone in 1976; two certificates 
for workmanship in 1978; a certificate 
for tone in 1980; a gold medal and 
certificate for tone, and three certificates 
for workmanship in 1982. For his three 
gold medals he was designated a VSA ‘hors 
concours’ maker. For 25 years he also ran a 
second workshop in Tucson, Arizona, and in 
1970 set up the apprenticeship programme. 


JAMES 

HOLESOVSKY 

US cellist James 
Holesovsky has 
died at the age of 
72 following a long 
illness. A stalwart of 
the Chamber Orchestra of Philadelphia 
for 50 years, the American musician 
also spent more than three decades as 
the ensemble’s orchestral manager. 

Born in Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
Holesovsky studied at the Curtis Institute 
of Music with Orlando Cole, and joined 
the Chamber Orchestra of Philadelphia at 
the age of 22, a year before his graduation. 
During his career he also played for 
Santa Fe Opera, and performed with 
the Philly Pops and for Pennsylvania 
Ballet. He was a long-term faculty 
member at the University of Delaware. 

Early in his career, having just 
started with the Chamber Orchestra, 
Holesovsky turned down an invitation 
to study in Europe with Rostropovich, 
although he considered him to be 
one of his main musical influences. 

DENIS VIGAY 

British cellist and pedagogue Denis 
Vigay died on 27 June at the age of 89. 
Born in Brixton, London in 1926, Vigay 
studied with Cedric Sharpe at the Royal 
Academy of Music on a scholarship. 

Upon completing his studies he was 
appointed principal cello of the Sadler’s 
Wells Opera Orchestra, and in 1956 
he became principal cello of the Royal 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra. 

He was later appointed principal 
cello of the BBC Symphony Orchestra, 
performing under Pierre Boulez, and 
following this he was principal cello of 
the Academy of St Martin in the Fields 
(ASMF) under Neville Marriner. 

Vigay’s playing can be heard 
on a number of CDs by the ASMF, 
and on film and popular recordings, 
including the Beatles album Sgt 
Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club Band. 

Vigay also taught for many 
years at the Royal Academy of 
Music and tutored cellists at the 
National Youth Strings Academy. 
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Germania 



reddot award 201 5 

winner 



• Manufacture: GEWA Adorf- Made in Germany 
• Conception/Development: Gewa Adorf, master luthier H. Drechsler 
• Shadow active pickup system with head set exit 
• Wittner Accessories 
• Designer scroll 


GEWA 


Manufacturer: 

GEWA music GmbH, Oelsnitzer Str. 58, D-08626 Adorf, 
info(a)gewamusic.com, www.gewamusic.com 





On the beat 



THE FIDDLE OF THE SANDS: Early-morning dog walkers are greeted by the image of a violin etched on to a beach in eastern Scotland 
to promote the East Neuk Festival and its ‘Spotlight on Strings’ theme for 2015. Designed by Jamie Wardley and Claire Jamieson, 
the drawing existed for just a few hours before the tide rolled in and washed it away. During its creation, no one seemed to query 
why the chin rest was on the wrong side or why there were five strings attached to the tailpiece. Photo: Colin Hattersley 


PREMIERE of the MONTH 


East meets West 

A cocktail of Japanese, British and Russian sounds 


COMPOSER Benjamin Ellin 
WORK Violin Concerto ‘Miyabi’ 

PERFORMERS Mayuko Katsumura (violin) Philharmonia Orchestra/Benjamin Ellin 
DATE 3 September 

PLACE Cadogan Hall, London, UK bit.ly/lH 



J apanese violinist Mayuko Katsumura has lofty aspirations: 
first and foremost, to make classical music more popular 
and less elitist in Japan. She hopes this concerto, which 
she commissioned herself, will help. ‘I wanted to find a way to 
show Japanese culture through Western music, so that the 
Japanese people would feel closer to it,’ she says. 

The result is a 22-minute piece rife with biting 
Shostakovichian rhythms and Japanese melodies, combined 
with British composer Benjamin Ellin’s own musical voice. 

The first of the four movements features dramatic orchestral 
scoring topped by a melancholy solo violin; the second 
Katsumura likens to a Japanese temple garden. T find it 
stoical,’ she says, and that’s very important in Japanese culture. 


It’s calm, with an underlying intensity.’ Afterwards come two 
attacca movements where the orchestra battles the solo violin 
with rhythms of threes against fives and sevens. 

Ellin researched Japanese music and culture thoroughly 
before writing the piece and has included several traditional 
Japanese instruments, including the lute-like shamisen, in his 
orchestration. He asked Katsumura a lot of questions about 
traditional Japanese art forms such as kabuki theatre while he 
was composing. ‘He’s made me relearn my own culture,’ 
Katsumura says. T had to ask my parents for some of the 
answers! He has put everything together so well that he has 
made Japanese and Western classical music seem similar, 
because they sound so natural combined.’ 
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THE NEXT LEVEL 
OF STUDENTS 
DESERVE 
THE NEXT LEVEL 
OF STRINGS 

Introduce your students to D’Addario Zyex strings. Crafted to play on a 
wider variety of instruments, Zyex offer projection and tone that will please 
a strongly developed player - at a value that will please every player. 

klZYEXl .L 
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On the beat 


COMPETITIONS 



O Robert Lakatos, a 23-year-old violinist from Serbia, has won the Sarasate 
International Violin Competition in Pamplona, Spain. He receives €20,000 
(£14,000). A graduate of the Zurich University of the Arts, Lakatos has studied 
with Shlomo Mintz, Itzhak Rashkovsky, Aaron Rosand and Pavel Vernikov. The 
second prize went to 17-year-old American Angela Wee. 


FORTHCOMING 

COMPETITIONS 

^AWARDS 


© The Noga Quartet has won the Monash University Grand Prize at the 
Melbourne International Chamber Music Competition held in Melbourne, 
Australia. Violinists Simon Roturier and Lauriane Vernhes (both 29, France), 
violist Avishai Chameides (29, Israel) and cellist Joan Bachs (29, France) are 
based in Berlin and have studied with the Artemis Quartet. The quartet received 
a cash prize of AU$24,000 (£1 1,400). The winner of the piano trio section was 
the UK-based Linos Piano Trio, which took home AU$18,000 (£8,400). 

0 The Pierre Fournier Award, given every two years to an outstanding cellist, 
was not awarded this year. After the finals at London’s Wigmore Hall, the jury 
decided only to award two ‘incentive grants’ of £1,000. The recipients were 
British cellist Jonathan Dormand, 27, and Germany’s Valentino Worlitzsch, 26. 

O Three violinists and a cellist, all studying in London, have received awards 
from the Hattori Foundation. They are Turkish cellist Jamal Aliyev, 20, a student 
at the Royal Gollege of Music; and violinists Marta Kowaiczyk, Rose Hsien and 
Emily Sun. Kowaiczyk, 23, is from Poland and studies at the Royal Academy of 
Music; Hsien, 22, is from Taiwan and a student at the Guildhall School of Music 
and Drama; and Sun, 23, is Australian and studies at the Royal Gollege of Music. 
The foundation declined to reveal the amount they were awarded. 


International Violin Competition Vasco 
Abadjievin Sofia, Bulgaria, for violinists 
born before 30 December 1985. First 
prize €1,500 Deadline 26 October 2015; 
competition 26-29 November Web 
wyw. unescq-ldy. cqm^^ 

Carl Nielsen International Violin 
Competition in Odense, Denmark, for 
violinists born on or after 17 April 1986. 
First prize €12,000 Deadline 1 November 
2015; competition 17-23 April 2016 
Web J;ittp;//nielsen 

Montreal International Musical Competition 

in Montreal, Canada, for violinists aged 
up to 29 on 1 January 2016. First prize 
$30,000 Deadline 15 December 2015; 
competition 23 May-3 June 2016 
Web www.concoursmontreal.ca 


APPOINTMENTS 

• Violinist Jasmine Lin, 
a founder member of 
the Formosa Quartet, 
has been appointed 
to the strings faculty 
of the Music Institute 
of Chicago. 
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• Stephanie Gonley 

has been named as the 
new concertmaster 
of the Scottish 
Chamber Orchestra. 
She will continue 
to lead the English 


Chamber Orchestra. 

• The West Australian 
Symphony Orchestra 
has appointed Laurence 
Jackson as its new 
concertmaster from 
January 2016. 


For current vacancies, see page 
109 or our online jobs page 

at www.thestrad.com/jobs 
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SINCE 1889 


SENSITIVES RElNlGUr^GSTUCH FUR GRIFFBRETT UND SAITEN 
VON KLASSISCHEN STREICHINSTRUMENTEN 

SENSITIVE CLEANING WIPE FOR FINGERBOARD AND STRINGS 
OF CLASSIC STRING INSTRUMENTS 



WWW.LAPELLA.de LAPELLA I© is $ premtum br^nd of C.A. Gotz jr, GmbH, Germany 



Learn from the world’s 
most prominent musicians. 


UNIVERSITY 


[|ya Kaler, Janet Sung & Olga Kaler / violin 

^ Gold medalist in Paganiiiij Sibelius 
cS: Tchaikovsky Competitions 

> Chosen by Leonard Slatkin as the recipient 
of the Passamaneck Award 

> International Soloist and Chamber Musician 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Christine Due 8( Rami Solpmonow / vroJa 

^ Chicago Chamber Musicians 


Stephen Balderston 8t Brant Taylor / cello 

> Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


Alex Manna, Jason Meath Is 
Robert Kassrnger / double bass 
Dennis Carroll / jair bass 

> C h icago Sy m phony 0 rchest ra 
& doublebassblog.org 

> The Chicago Ja^z Orchestra 


GO TO M us I C . D E PAU L.E D U / FAC U LT Y- STAFF TO D I SC OVER 
WHO WILL HELP YOU BU ILD YOUR FUTURE. 


^lisBTons^depauI.edu | fl depaukc hoobf music | # (^DePaulSOM 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


E STRING 


A better balance 

An unusual violin E designed to diminish tonal contrast between the strings 




He has had mixed responses: some players find the 
string too thick; others say that steel has replaced 
older gut style because it is technologically 
superior, and that there is no need for a string 
designed to give what Schertler claims to be a 
more consistent sound across the instrument. 
‘The sound is deeper and warmer, with more 
volume, and the problem of the big contrast 
between the A and the E is resolved,’ he says. 

‘I don’t have a fantasy of changing the modern 
violin. I’m just offering an alternative for those 
who can handle a change for the better.’ 

For those willing to try it, be warned: 
an enlarged E peghole and adjuster may 
be necessary to accommodate the 
extra thickness. 


Schertler Velvet E string €12 
email sales@schertler.com 
web www.schertler.com 


F or years violinists have played on Es that are 
at odds with the rest of the strings on their 
instrument: they are thinner, brighter 
and structurally simpler. Stringed 
instrument acoustics professional Stephan 
Schertler, president of his own company in 
Switzerland, has come up with an alternative. 

His Velvet E string is 0.49mm thick, in 
contrast to an ordinary E string that might 
have a diameter of around 0.27mm. It is 


0.65mm. He never seemed to have problems 
with response, and the Velvet responds much 
better than gut.’ 


aluminium-wound, with a synthetic core. 

‘The usual E string is totally off balance 
- it is much too thin,’ says Schertler. ‘My 
grandfather was a professional violinist and 
for his whole life played a plain gut E string 
that had the same diameter as the A: around 




ELECTRICVIOLIN 


ELECTRIC STING 

Wood Violins’ updated SVX electric violins are 
full-sized with poplar bodies, coloured either red 
or black, lightweight composite tailpieces and 
other fittings made from ebony. Each contains a 
newly designed Wood Tru-Tone pickup designed 
to give more warmth, better dynamic control 
and increased clarity, and is available in four- or 
five-string set-ups. Case and rosin are included. 


CLEANING WIPES 


SPOTLESS STRINGS 

Rosin producer Lapella has come up with a cleaning wipe 
moistened with distilled water and natural alcohols and oils, 
to help clean stubborn rosin residue off the fingerboard 
and strings. Each wipe is wrapped separately, with seven 
wipes per box. Keep away from instrument varnish. 
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Lapella 31 cleaning wipes €11 
email contact@cagoeg 
web yyww.cagoetzjp 


Wood Violins Stingray SVX4 and 
SVX5 electric violins $699-$899 

I ]^V^7>^.wppdyiolin 
web info@woodyiolins 
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Giovanni Accornero 




Expert and Consultant 


Old and Modern Stringed Instruments 




... ONLY Masterpieces ... 



Giuseppe Guadagnini 

Como 1785 



giaiini.accornei'o@gTnail.com 


CKARtA SAS - Milano 


MARKDOUET 


JOSEPH CROUCH 

The ultimate goal of The English Concert’s principal cellist is to make his instrument speak 


W ork for The English 
Concert involves 
playing not only the 
Baroque cello but also 
various other string- 
bass instruments that differ in terms of 
size, tuning, number of strings, bridge 
curve and so on. They require different 
bows, postures and bow holds. I spend my 
practice time honing these instrument- 
specific techniques with one goal in mind: 
to make each instrument speak. 

For each, I have a favourite piece to 
help the muscles begin every practice 
session. Today I’m practising the cello, so 
I begin by playing through the Allemande 
and Courante from Bach’s First Cello 
Suite, just enjoying the instrument. 

Next I practise some short exercises, 
designed to help the instrument to 
sound musically conversational and 
persuasive. I play a cadential formula in 
double-stops in a ‘friendly’ key: D major. 
Then I play cadences in broken chords, 
using different rhythms, bowings and 
string-crossing patterns. The aim is to 
hear each change of bow as a syllable, 
susceptible to variations of strength, 
articulation, consonant and vowel. 

The fingers of the right hand are the 
speaking cellist’s lips, teeth and tongue; 
they moderate the consonant sounds. 

To aid the parlando style I avoid vibrato 
and make sure that the bow always 
decelerates after its initial impulse, never 
leaving the string except to breathe. 

After a few minutes of this I vary the 
cadential chord sequence, modulating and 
improvising into more remote keys. I try to 
use melodic figurations and ornaments that 
match the instrument’s period, and at this 
point I may introduce some vibrato and 
variations of bow speed to find the richest 
and most beautiful bel canto sounds. 


I am currently preparing a chamber 
and solo programme for performances 
with members of The English Concert, 
which includes unaccompanied cello 
music by Domenico Gabrielli and 
German arias and cantatas by Handel 
and Telemann. As I always do when I am 
practising the bass-lines of vocal music, 

I work from the score to give me a 
complete understanding of the cello’s role 
in the overall musical texture. Firstly 
I translate the text into English. Having 
done that, I spend a while duetting with 
myself - playing the bass-line while 
singing the vocal line in the original 
language to get a feel for the cadences of 
the text and likely breathing points, and 
to explore the numerous ways in which 



the text might impact on the decisions 
I make about my own line. Where there 
are secco recitatives, I practise realising 
the chords from the figured bass. 

Preparation before the first ensemble 
rehearsal is incredibly important for me. 
Not only does it ensure technical facility 
but, more importantly, knowledge of the 
score allows me flexibility when 
colleagues, director or soloist suggest, 
demand or just do something different or 
surprising. Preparing thoroughly enables 
me to contribute to and enrich the 
musical dialogue that makes the 
continuo cello role in chamber orchestras 
so rewarding. 

T he more I accompany Baroque vocal 
music on the cello the more I realise 
how often composers of 
instrumental music use stave notation as a 
way of rendering the rhythms and 
inflections of speech on to paper. Gabrielli’s 
solo ricercares are a case in point. They are 
built from simple, sequential melodic and 
rhythmic cells that rarely stray far from the 
home key; structurally they are loose and 
lack cantabile melodies or virtuosity. I try 
to think of the musical text as a story, and 
of the performance as communication 
not between virtuoso and composition, but 
between speaker and audience. Here, the 
parlando style is essential. Each melodic 
and rhythmic cell has a character (often 
several possible characters) that must be 
teased out and heightened. The repetitions 
and variations of each cell modify and 
develop both its character and the 
emotional response of the audience. As 
I practise, I think about how to establish 
a relationship between the musical phrases 
and sequences so that the audience 
experiences an entire emotional journey. % 
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Opinion 


FOR THE LOVE OF PLAYING 

The will to practise should come from the pupil, not the parent or the teacher, 
says Jane Cutler. Enforcing a regime is never a good idea 


r eachers and parents should have the same 
desire for their pupils and children: to 
enjoy music making, to progress and to 
become proficient so that it becomes a part 
of their lives. This is very simple to say but 
it is difficult to balance progress’ with the 
ideal of enjoying music’ because, as teachers, we feel 
we have to ensure progression. 

It is stating the obvious to say that the more you do 
something the better you become, but why is getting 
better’ the main goal of music making? Shouldn’t the 
main goal be enjoyment? And generally the by-product 
of doing something you enjoy is that you get better at it. 

Playing at home should come 
from the pleasure of making music 
and should not be a chore or duty. 

Very young beginners will not have 
any idea what to play at home; they 
are unlikely to be at the stage of 
reading their music easily and they 
can’t hold everything in their heads. 

Older children may have things 
that interest them more, and until 
the teacher finds what motivates 
each child it is pointless expecting 
them to devote a certain number 
of minutes per day or week to 
something with which they are 
not connecting. I have a friend 
who plays professionally but never practised at home. 
Coming from a musical family he played quartets 
regularly. He says he couldn’t stand the sound he 
made without the other three. Children who have 
a good ear are often reluctant to play alone. Who 
wants to do something that they may well find 
difficult and do badly, on their own in a room 
away from friends and family? 

If children are forced to practise, this skews their 
purpose and motivation and they learn to begrudge 
the time spent. So, what is the alternative? 

I find that children are motivated to do something 
that they can do and that the adult perception of 
practice is to spend time working on improving 
something that you can ’t do. So, as the UK string 
teacher John Shayler has argued, we should treat 


learning an instrument in the same way that we treat 
learning to drive: we stop and start along the streets 
with left and right turns, while the really tricky 
manoeuvres, such as three-point turns and parallel 
parking, are only done occasionally. We become more 
proficient and confident by doing the things that we 
can do. Children should play pieces at home that they 
can play. 

C hildren also like variety. This goes against 
the adult perception that practice is about 
‘getting things right’ before moving on. 
Variety of repertoire is extremely important - not 
because young players need 
a variety of style (a subject for 
another time) but because they 
need a variety of challenges. 

Children need short pieces 
that they can play by heart, 
improvise around, transpose and 
even transform. They also need 
pieces that: 

• are longer and have piano 
accompaniments, or are duets 
• have rhythmic and/or 
technical challenges 
• they may want to perform 
• they want to revisit 

So if they feel like playing at home, they have a lot to 
choose from, depending on their mood. They also have 
the choice of either playing something they know well 
or tackling a more challenging piece. They can choose 
one thing or have a go at everything. With all of this 
choice they are firmly in control of their own learning 
and there is no fight with a parent. 

Making their own decisions about playing at home 
means that children, as they become independent of 
their parents, do not throw music out of the window 
because they no longer have to agree to enforced 
practice. Finally, the struggles and arguments about 
practice often mean that children give up long before 
they are able to choose to say ‘No.’ And once they have 
given up they will not have the pleasure of making 
music for the rest of their lives. % 


With choice, 
the children 
are firmly in 
control of their 
oion learning 
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NO EXPENSE SPARED 

With all-star juries and live online streaming for each round, the 15th International Tchaikovsky 
Competition was a lavish affair. The Strad's correspondents report from the violin and cello sections 


^ here was a definite sense of 
occasion at this years 
International Tchaikovsky 
Competition. Held every four years since 
1958, the event has always commanded 
the world’s attention - sometimes as 
much for its controversies as for its stellar 
performances. But at this year’s contest, 
coinciding with the 175th anniversary of 
Tchaikovksy’s birth, the stakes were 
especially high. A media partnership with 
medici.tv gave round-the-clock access, 
streaming every performance live online, 
and after the precedent of 20 1 1 , the four 
disciplines were again split between two 
cities - Moscow for violinists and pianists 
and St Petersburg for cellists and vocalists 
- thereby expanding the competition’s 
geographic reach and influence. 

Heading proceedings was conductor 
Valery Gergiev, around whom a finely 
tuned press campaign centred. Months 
before the event began came the 


announcement of a starry array of soloist 
judges, who had set aside the usual 
scheduling conflicts at the behest of the 
charismatic maestro. For the violinists, that 
list included Vadim Repin, Leonidas 
Kavakos, Maxim Vengerov, Ilya Kaler, 

Boris Kuschnir, Yuri Bashmet and James 
Ehnes, and for the cellists Mischa Maisky, 
Lynn Harrell, Jan Vogler, Mario Brunello, 
Jian Wang and Myung-Wha Chung. 

At a London press conference Gergiev 
stressed his commitment to fairness 
and transparency in the judging process: 

Tn the competition world you will see 
the same 20 names appearing on multiple 
juries - it becomes a kind of club,’ he said. 
‘My opinion is that a brilliant musician 
who has achieved so much himself cannot 
be on anybody’s side. I believe in the total 
integrity and honesty of these people.’ 

Gergiev had inherited a very different 
competition in 20 1 1 - one prone to 
accusations of Russian bias and favouritism. 


The contest that had launched the careers 
of Van Cliburn, Vladimir Ashkenazy, 
Gidon Kremer and Viktoria Mullova 
had temporarily lost its way. 

Yet in the beginning, things could not 
have been more different. When the event 
was established 57 years ago, it signified 
a change in attitude on the part of the 
Soviet government towards its gifted 
young musicians and a new-found pride 
in the Russian school of performance. 

For Western audiences the contest was 
a chance to peer behind the Iron Gurtain, 
and to forge musical ties at a time when 
political differences were at an all-time 
high. Over the years the involvement of 
such musical giants as Shostakovich, 
Rostropovich, Oistrakh, Richter, 
Boulanger, Szigeti, Gallas and Piatigorsky, 
coupled with a programme of unrivalled 
difficulty, made the Tchaikovsky 
Gompetition for many the world’s most 
important and celebrated contest. 
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ALL PHOTOS XV INTERNATIONALTCHAIKOVSKY COMPETITION 


Postcards from... RUSSIA 



VIOLIN SECTION 


Charlotte Smith reports from Moscow, where - although the standard 
of playing was predictably high - the gold medal went unclaimed 


G iven Valery Gergiev’s 
improvements to the 
Tchaikovsky Competition, the 
results were a disappointment for 
those present during this year’s violin finals. 
A new and mathematically verified voting 
system, implemented four years ago, 
coupled with a complete revision of the 
regulations, failed once again to produce 
a gold medal winner. Instead, as in 201 1, 
we were left with the anticlimax of a silver 
medal top prize. The further confusion of 
having three bronze medal winners was 
surely an indication of a divided jury - 
and, although the finalists were of an 
undoubtedly high standard, perhaps the 
absence of a truly exceptional performer. 

Certainly the expectations placed on the 
six musicians were immense. Following 
two previous live rounds, in which 48 
candidates were gradually whittled down 
by way of compulsory Bach and Paganini, 
sonata repertoire and a Mozart concerto, 
the remaining six were faced with the 
daunting task of performing two large 
concertos - including the monolithic 
Tchaikovsky - back to back. Witnessing 
this feat of endurance in Moscow’s roomy 
Tchaikovsky Concert Hall at the tail end 
of June were not only the starry jury but 
a packed audience and representatives 
from the world’s media - not to mention 
thousands of viewers online. 

Over three nights, each of the finalists 
took their turn with the Moscow 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Yuri Simonov. First up was 3Tyear-old 
Russian Pavel Milyukov, who coupled 
the Tchaikovsky with Shostakovich’s 
First Concerto. With a powerful tone and 
emphatic style, his playing was never in 
danger of being swamped by the orchestra, 
but occasional tuning problems and an 
aggressive attack countered moments of 
real lyrical beauty. 

On the same evening, 26-year-old 
Moldovan Alexandra Conunova took to 
the stage to perform first the Sibelius and 
then the Tchaikovsky. A shimmering, 
multicoloured sound, fluid fingerwork and 


Top Taiwan’s Yu-Chien Tseng took the silver medal with 
a performance of admirable fluidity 
Bottom The $10,000 third prize was split between (left to right) 
Alexandra Conunova, Haik Kazazyan and Pavel Milyukov 


delicacy of bow stroke were calling cards of 
the violinist’s consummate musicianship. 
However, several technical blips in the 
Tchaikovsky - by which time Conunova 
seemed to be flagging slightly - prevented 
a faultless impression. The audience cared 
little, however, as demonstrated by a truly 
rapturous response. 

On the second night, 25 -year-old 
South Korean Bomsori Kim opened the 
proceedings first with Brahms and then 
with the obligatory Tchaikovsky. Of all the 
candidates, the slight violinist seemed to 
struggle most with the momentousness of 
the event - both physically and emotionally. 


Yet her sweet and soulful tone made for 
attractive performances, and if her speeds 
in the Tchaikovsky were a little steady, 
she demonstrated admirable control of the 
work’s considerable technical demands. 

Following Kim was Taiwanese violinist 
Yu-Chien Tseng. Much talked-about as 
a musician of great technical range, the 
20-year-old did not disappoint in Sibelius 
and Tchaikovsky, demonstrating admirable 
fluidity in runs and double-stops, and an 
especially clean and crisp spiccato. The 
purist in the seat next to mine seemed 
unmoved - ‘Only Russians really 
understand how to play Tchaikovsky!’ - > 
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Postcards from... RUSSIA 



CELLO SECTION 


In St Petersburg, Tim Homfray hears six contrasting musicians 
with playing styles ranging from lyricism to muscularity 


but the majority of the audience disagreed, 
showing their approval in thunderous 
applause. Yet for me, Tseng never quite rose 
to the emotion of the Sibelius and his tone 
lacked the colour and range of Conunovas. 

T he third night was given to two 
vastly different performers. 
Clara-Jumi Kang, 28, from 
Germany proved to be a player of supreme 
classical sensibilities in Beethoven’s Violin 
Concerto, never afraid to play a real 
pianissimo and to capture the necessary 
stillness - despite the distracting presence 
of a pigeon in the rafters! Her Tchaikovsky 
was determinedly individual, though 
sometimes her enthusiasm threatened to 
sacrifice the integrity of the musical line. 

In contrast to Kang’s classical purity was 
the final contestant, 32-year-old Russian 
Haik Kazazyan. A player of muscular 
earthiness, he had an exceptional left-hand 
technique that was somewhat marred by 
a lack of bow control and a consequent 
inability to create a sustained sound. 

In the end, with such a range of playing 
styles it was unsurprising that an equally 
varied jury felt unable to select an outright 
winner. When the dust had settled, Tseng 
was awarded the top ranking, but only the 
$20,000 silver medal. The $10,000 bronze 
was shared between Conunova, Kazazyan 
and Milyukov, while fourth and fifth prizes 
went to Kang and Kim respectively. 

Adjudicator and violinist James Ehnes 
told me, ‘We are a jury of such strong 
personalities. So often in life you try to 
convince someone of something because 
you are not convinced yourself, but here, 
everyone knows what they like. So there 
is absolutely no point in trying to change 
someone’s mind - it wouldn’t have any 
effect!’ Thus, although the new voting 
system succeeded in eliminating elements 
of favouritism (something of which 
many of today’s competition panels are 
accused), in the absence of a truly 
singular talent, the violin category was 
once again destined to produce an 
uncertain result. Nevertheless, there is 
little doubt that this year’s competition 
lived up to its reputation for provoking 
debate and shining a light on a new 
generation of talented young players. 


W hittled down from fifteen 
semi-finalists, the six 
remaining players in the 
Tchaikovsky Competition’s 
cello section battled it out in the Grand 
Hall of the St Petersburg Philharmonic 
from 28-30 June. It is better to say once 
now, rather than six times later, that all 
the playing in the finals was technically 
of a very high standard indeed. 

First on stage was Pablo Ferrandez- 
Castro, a 24-year-old from Spain, with the 
first of six performances of the set work, 
Tchaikovsky’s Rococo Variations. With him 
was the St Petersburg Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Nikolai Alexeev. 
Ferrandez-Castro was gentle and mellow at 
the start, more chamber musician than 
concerto soloist, and developed with many 
a deft touch towards a strong, colourful 
finish. The contestants could choose any 
other concerto for the final; Ferrandez- 
Castro was one of three who picked the 
Dvorak, which he played with confidence 
and personality, the outer movements 


ebullient, the central Adagio ma non 
troppo emotionally raw. 

After the break came the 21 -year-old 
Romanian Andrei lonut lonita, whose 
playing was robust and forthright, oozing 
authority. His Tchaikovsky was vivid and 
extroverted. He went at the first two 
movements of Shostakovich’s First 
Concerto with tremendous energy, 
before subsiding into musing stillness at 
the end of the second. The cadenza was 
remarkable, deeply personal at its opening 
and emerging into thrilling virtuosity, 
lonita is certainly a big, dramatic player 
who commands attention. 

On the following night, both 
contestants placed Tchaikovsky second 
and opened with Dvorak. The playing of 
Alexander Buzlov, a 31-year-old Russian, 
was refreshingly straightforward, 
beginning with a grand sweep through the 
opening passage of the Dvorak; there was 
no affectation, but his performance was 
captivating. In the slow movement he 
produced a lovely woody sound and > 
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Postcards from... RUSSIA 



ALEXANDER RAMM PEAYED THE 
TCHAIKOVSKY WITH EYRIGAE 
EREEDOM AND LIQUID PHRASING 


simply did what Dvorak asks for, which 
worked very well. His Tchaikovsky, too, 
was strong and direct, with no liberties of 
expression, and all the better for it. 

The last appearance of the Dvorak was 
lacklustre. Seung Min Kang is a 28-year- 
old South Korean and an experienced 
performer, but her playing was curiously 
introverted, lacking in personality and 
projection. At various times her sound did 
not carry over the orchestra; some of the 
passagework sounded just that, and her 
rhetorical flourishes seemed superimposed 
rather than part of a coherent musical 
narrative. Her Tchaikovsky, too, was 
underpowered, not helped by her disregard 
for the composers dynamics: even the 
fortissimo high Es were undercooked. 

here were a lot of young players 
in the cello competition. Youngest 
of all was 17-year-old Jonathan 
Roozeman from the Netherlands, born in 
Helsinki and still studying at the Sibelius 
Academy. His Tchaikovsky was generally 


fast-paced; he took his time over some 
of the melodies, but this was more a 
performance of momentum than poetic 
musing. Roozeman was one of two 
entrants to pick Prokofiev’s ferociously 
difficult Symphony-Concerto. He surged 
through the dramatic opening Andante 
with no-nonsense aplomb, and negotiated 
with apparent ease the propulsive motoric 
patterns that pepper the work. The 
concerto can rather easily sound like a 
series of virtuoso etudes, but Roozeman’s 
playing never lost musical shape and 
direction; he performed the cadenza with 
flair and a good clean sound, and 
moulded the melodies beautifully. 

The last of the finalists was another 
Russian, 27-year-old Alexander Ramm. 

He took unashamed liberties in the 
Tchaikovsky, playing with lyrical freedom 
and liquid phrasing. There was fire and 
magic: he could play at a whisper and still 
fill the hall. Ramm was the other one who 
picked Prokofiev. His performance was 
muscular, generous and impassioned. 


his vibrato sometimes ecstatic. The 
repeating patterns were subsumed in grand, 
eloquent paragraphs, as the music pressed 
forwards with an urgency that seldom let 
up. The horrendous cadenza emerged in an 
unbroken line, and the great melody of the 
second movement was subtly shaped and 
elegiac. It was a magnificent performance 
- and a tad exhausting. 

Personally, I put either Ramm or 
lonita at the head. There were 13 jurors, 
whose decisions were based on scores, with 
no discussion. At the awards ceremony 
in Moscow on 1 July the results were 
announced: lonita came first, followed 
by Ramm, Buzlov, Ferrandez-Castro, 
Kang and Roozeman. It was a surprise 
that Roozeman was placed last but he has 
plenty of time on his side. Perhaps he’ll 
come back and win the next one. % 

The 2015 Tchaikovsky Competition 
winners will perform at Londons Cadogan 
Hall on 26 October and at Birmingham’s 
Symphony Hall on 28 October 
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NICOLA BENEDETTI 



Beneath her glamorous exterior Nicola Benedetti is a passionate, no-nonsense ambassador for 
string education. She talks to Pauline Harding about her outreach work, her own path to success, 
and striking a balance between teaching and achieving top results on the stage 
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NICOLA BENEDETTI 


> 


Benedetti working with 400 young string players 
at a workshop in the Barbican, London, as part 
of the Music in Secondary Schools Trust’s 
Andrew Lloyd Webber programme 



SIMON FOWLER 


NICOLA BENEDETTI 



Benedetti’s top-floor apartment in Chiswick, London, 

I feel more as though I am about to do an interview for 
House & Home magazine than The Strad. Polished wooden 
floors, a large corner sofa, a deep-pile silver rug paving the 
way to a spacious kitchen, large windows overlooking 
the rooftops - all signs of their jet-setting owner. Since the 
Scottish violinist first came to public attention in 2004, when 
she won the UK’s BBC Young Musician of the Year competition 
aged 16, she has claimed two Classical BRIT Awards and made 
a plethora of recordings. Last year her CD Homecoming: A 
Scottish Fantasy made the UK top 20 album chart - something 
that no solo violinist had achieved since Vanessa-Mae in 1995, 
and before that Nigel Kennedy in 1989. She has adorned many 
a concert stage worldwide over the past decade, supported by 
ensembles from the London Symphony Orchestra (LSO) to 
the New York Philharmonic. 

Nevertheless, it isn’t all about glitz and glamour, as the 
upright piano and rickety music stand at the centre of her 
apartment suggest. Underneath Benedetti’s polished surface lies 
a musician with a big heart and a down-to-earth attitude. 
Sharing her passion for music and helping others to 
realise their talents have been central to her ethos 
for as long as she can remember; and it is for 
her performance, education and charity 
work that she was awarded an MBE in 
2013, aged 25. Tor me, passing on 
what I know is such an integral part 
of playing, learning and developing 
as a musician that it’s like drinking 
water,’ she tells me. ‘It’s so natural. 

If a kid with a violin turns up at a 
concert. I’ll say, “Play for me” - I’ve 
always been like that. I’m always 
meeting new people, trying to 
understand them and how they’re 
coping with their lives and their playing. 

Without that, my whole perspective of the 
world would be different.’ 


I n recent years Benedetti’s education work has revolved around 
Sistema Scotland, a music charity inspired by the Venezuelan 
El Sistema movement, which uses orchestral participation as 
a tool for social change. El Sistema now has multiple offshoots in 
countries across the world, including two orchestras under the 
auspices of Sistema Scotland: in Raploch, Stirling; and Govanhill, 
Glasgow. Sistema Scotland trains and employs experienced 
musicians and teachers to give weekly lessons to the children, some 
of whom have challenging backgrounds; volunteers help with 
set-up and supervision. The toddler and nursery classes begin by 
teaching the children about song, rhythm, pitch and ensemble 
work. When they reach their first year of primary school they 
choose an instrument, and they begin to play in the ‘Big Noise’ 
orchestra at the end of their second. They can remain in the 
orchestra, which runs four days a week during the holidays and 
three days a week during term time, until they leave secondary 
school. There is no selection process - any child can get involved. 
Instruments are donated or bought in using funds raised internally 
and subsidised by the Scottish government. 

On hearing about Sistema Scotland shortly after its 
inauguration in 2008, Benedetti was keen to get involved and 
contacted the programme’s director, Nicola Killean. ‘I’ve visited 
Venezuela and know many musicians who have come out of 
El Sistema,’ says Benedetti, ‘so when I approached Sistema 
Scotland I could speak in no uncertain terms about the 
necessity for musical development, its challenges and the social 
improvements that come out of it for every child: increased 
confidence, communication and teamwork skills, discipline, 
learning how to deal with complex challenges.’ After being 
invited to experience Big Noise for a day, she devised her own 
workshops to help give the students more individual attention 
outside their group sessions. 

Benedetti has since done similar work, sometimes known as the 
‘Benedetti Sessions’, for a variety of organisations across the UK 
and beyond, including London Music Masters, the LSO Take a 
Bow scheme and the Music in Secondary Schools Trust (MiSST). 
She has also done outreach work with schools 

internationally, performing in front of 10,000 

children across three Indian cities in two weeks 
running workshops with young string 
players in Sydney. ‘The important point for 
me is to go into an area, whether it be the 
boroughs surrounding the Royal Albert 
Hall, or Glasgow, or Gheltenham, and 
ask who’s already there and doing well,’ 
she says. ‘There are amazing 
conductors and music teachers all over 
the place who know about their 
communities and what they need. It’s 
important to work with them rather 
than doing something separate.’ 

Despite acknowledging that there are 
benefits for everyone involved in these 
programmes, and believing that music > 
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‘There’s a lot that goes on in childhood that is not 
just about enjoyment. It’s about learning all kinds 
of skills when you’re at an age that you can’ 
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NICOLA BENEDETTI 


education should be mandatory for all, Benedetti says they are of 
limited long-term use if the children involved do not improve. 
They should be able to communicate through music. If they 
can’t, it may be best to admit defeat. Tt matters a lot that the 
kids feel they’re actually improving and can make a good 
sound,’ she says, Tf they’ve been playing for five years and they 
still can’t say anything with their instrument, why patronise 
them by making them continue?’ 

Making sure that all who can improve really do improve is one 
of Benedetti’s major aims, and she encourages the children to 
monitor each other’s progress. ‘Part of the Venezuelan El Sistema’s 
success is its cyclical nature,’ she says. ‘Every student becomes 
a teacher very young. You can see it happening all the time. 

The last big orchestral project I did was at the Barbican, London, 
for MiSST, with 400 young musicians. They were constantly 
helping each other, saying things like, “Play piano,” or, “Make sure 
you don’t come in early there.” I’d like to formalise that and make 
them feel proud to be a part of it.’ 

Benedetti also advocates for individual lessons as part of each 
programme’s largely orchestral structure. ‘Working together is 
fundamental to the ethos of El Sistema and I think it’s an 
important core value,’ she says, ‘but almost everybody will be 
struggling with something individual. Our bodies are such 
different shapes and our minds work in such different ways. Even 
short individual lessons can let you see what students are struggling 
with, and then you can try to give them advice. I’ve included 
individual playing in every education workshop or activity that 
I’ve put on or helped to devise because I think that moment of 
absolute exposure - “I can hear you and only you; there’s nowhere 
to hide” - is important.’ 

In May, Benedetti visited Raploch for Sistema Scotland, to give 
a masterclass that offered such exposure to children, in a school 
gym hall packed with parents, grandparents and students from 
local schools. The oldest performer was only 13 years old, and the 
session featured string-orchestra work as well as concerto 
performances of Telemann and Vivaldi - an intimidating task for 
students so young. ‘Public masterclasses are hard,’ says Benedetti. 
‘Your playing is going to be picked apart in front of people, 
but at the same time you’re being asked to perform, 
so you’re playing both for the teacher and for an 
audience. I spend at least ten per cent of the 
time putting students at their ease. 

I say to them, “I’ve never played well in 
a masterclass in my life. Ever.” I tell 
them to concentrate on the music 
because the guys who wrote the notes 
they’re playing are some of the greatest 
minds they’re going to come across in 
their whole education. They should 
stop worrying about everything except 
how to get a little bit deeper inside each 
piece.’ This is important whether she is 
teaching children at a workshop or adults at 
the Royal College of Music: ‘A more advanced 
student could be playing the Brahms Concerto and 



I can see them getting really nervous about a certain place, and 
then they’ll mess it up,’ she says. ‘When they get to the end the first 
thing I’ll say to them is, “Don’t worry, I mess that up all the time!” 
All we can do is try to play our best. We’re not factories trying to 
produce pristine, perfectly replicated, wrapped-up little things. We 
all have to embrace our strengths, our faults and our individuality’ 
Benedetti’s aim, whomever she is teaching, is to remove any 
perceived boundaries between herself and the students. ‘Let’s 
stop all the hoo-ha of “There’s a visiting solo violinist!”’ she says. 
Her hands-on approach means that the children play alongside 
her at every opportunity: she’ll lead them through a string- 
orchestra work such as Elgar’s Serenade for Strings, Bartok’s 
Divertimento for Strings or Holst’s St Paul's Suite. ‘I try to be 
with them in each moment, and to get them to talk. Often they 
will express themselves through their playing, but I never hear a 
peep out of anybody I’m teaching, so I hang about after the 
workshops and I’ll always be the last to go. I leave my dressing 
room door open so the kids can pour in and have a chat. In the 
short time I have with them I really try to let them get to know 
me, and to get to know them.’ 

A lthough Benedetti doesn’t understand teachers who 

humiliate their students 'X Factor sxy\P in front of a class, 
she does see merits to a hard-line approach when working 
one to one. ‘I’ve had four very different violin teachers from 
different violin schools in my life,’ she says of her first teach Brenda 
Smith, Natalya Boyarskaya at the Menuhin School, and later 
pedagogues Maciej Rakowski and Pavel Vernikov. ‘They put 
pressure on me in more private circumstances and I reacted to it 
with an element of fear,’ she says, ‘but it also made me prepare for 
my lessons and work hard.’ She believes it is important to be 
honest with her students about the path their career may take, 
if they want to be professional musicians. ‘I’ve had so many, 

“Am I going to make it or am I not?” moments in my career that 
it’s encouraged me to be frank with everyone,’ she says. ‘I never 
try to paint a perfect picture of how it is to be a musician.’ 

So what about at home? Does she think that parents should 
take a similar hard-line approach, act supportively, or just 
stay out of it? ‘My mother was not pushy at all,’ 
she says. ‘She just told me, “If you want to be 
good at the violin, you have to practise. But 
it’s up to you if you want to be good at it 
or not.” Obviously I wanted to be good! 
So she told me to be diligent and 
disciplined, and to practise every day. 
She rationalised it as being a means 
to an end. There was no arguing with 
that.’ Despite the success of this 
approach, Benedetti has nothing 
against parents who might be pushier. 
After all, she argues, children are forced 
to go to school daily even though they 
don’t always want to, so why shouldn’t they 
be made to practise every day too? ‘I think 
there’s a lot that goes on in childhood that is not > 
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just about enjoyment,’ she says. ‘It’s 
about learning all kinds of skills when 
you’re at an age that you can. One of 
those skills is perseverance.’ 

Discipline is paramount at Sistema 
Scotland. Every teacher is trained on how 
to manage unruly groups of children, give 
enough attention to individuals and keep 
an eye out for the wellbeing of each student 
while dealing with the job at hand. 
Sometimes the teachers visit students’ 
homes as part of the ‘Take a Musician 
Home for Tea initiative, but Benedetti 
warns against being sucked into their 
personal lives. ‘It can be easy to indulge in 
the sometimes horrific personal stories of 
any community that’s in trouble,’ she says. 
‘Yes, these things can affect students’ 
concentration and their belief in 
themselves, but the music teacher is there 
to teach them about music, not to focus on 
what’s happening outside the classroom. 
The more serious we are about that, the 
more we’re helping every child.’ When 
students misbehave in rehearsals and 
repeatedly have to be reprimanded for 
talking, they are told they can’t play for 
the rest of the day. ‘You can’t indulge bad 
behaviour,’ says Benedetti. ‘There are 
always reasons why people do things that 
are considered by society to be bad, but 
that doesn’t make it OK. Of course, 
society is constantly becoming more 
understanding about the effects of abusive 
behaviour and psychological trauma, but 
that doesn’t always help the student. It’s 
a difficult balance to strike.’ 

B enedetti can end up running 

multiple 1 -3-day workshops in 
a single month, with hundreds of 
young string players. ‘I’m constantly 
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saying, ‘Yeah, I’ll answer your question; 
yes, we can have a photo together; oh, 
you want me to play that? That’s fine!” 

I become lots of other people’s property 
for a while, but I love it.’ She has no spare 
time or energy to work on her own concert 
projects during these periods, so she’ll go 
for days without practising. Nevertheless, 
at the Barbican’s LSO Violin Festival this 
May she showed herself to be on top form 
in Szymanowski’s sinister First Violin 
Concerto; her encore of Tartini’s A major 
Violin Concerto D96 second movement, 
dedicated to a recently deceased colleague, 
was heart-wrenching. ‘Fast year my 
manager, my assistant and I went through 
a whole year’s schedule to try to limit my 
working days, because I was just doing too 
much,’ she says. ‘But I never stick to my 
plan! This year I’ve had a couple of months 
when I didn’t have two days in a row 
without either travelling or playing a 
concert. But it does change: at the moment 
I’m practising quite a few concertos for 
enormous numbers of hours a day.’ This 
month’s project is an eleven-concert tour of 
Scotland, with works including Vivaldi’s 
Four Seasons and a new piece for violin and 
cello by Mark-Anthony Turnage. The 
cellist is Feonard Elschenbroich. 

Nevertheless, however gruelling 
Benedetti’s schedule may be, her education 
projects are always worthwhile. ‘The acts of 
kindness I see among the young musicians 
are so heart-warming,’ she says. ‘You can 
see a bubble of humanity and sensitivity 
developing around them during the 
workshops. When the music becomes 
a part of that and everyone is melded 
together in the sound, it’s the best feeling 
ever - especially when the kids outdo 
themselves in their final performance.’ 0 



Striking a balance 


What’s the best way to deal with large, 
mixed-ability student groups? Nicola 
Benedetti gives some suggestions 


Sometimes I’ve held workshops for 
a particular ability group: on one 
occasion students mostly from the 
Royal Conservatoire of Scotland came 
to work on Bartok’s Divertimento 
for Strings, which is very difficult. 

Those were all 16-20-year-olds 
who could really play. But often 
workshop groups will be very 
mixed-ability, so we have to think 
of ways to cater for everyone. 

The first time I did a workshop 
for Sistema Scotland, we put a 
simple arrangement of Mascagni’s 
Cavalleria rusticana online months 
beforehand, so that the 130 string 
players involved could download 
the sheet music and practise it at 
home. The variety of abilities was 
enormous, but we all worked together 
on sound production, breathing and 
expression. Because of the nature 
of the piece, there was nobody there 
who couldn’t relate to what I was 
saying or try to put it into practice. 

Another time, when I was working 
with children in Cheltenham, we 
had a higher-level orchestra and 
a lower-level one. The lower-level 
orchestra was given simplified 
versions of all the pieces that the 
higher-level one was playing. To begin 
with we worked with each group 
separately; then we brought everyone 
together, with 100 kids playing the 
easy version and 50 playing the 
difficult one. The two orchestras faced 
each other, with the conductor in the 
middle. It kept everyone challenged. 
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PREPARING FOR COMPETITIONS 



STRATEGIES 

FOR SUCCESS 


Entering an international string competition brings a flood of new concerns for 
young musicians. Five recent winners explain how they went about preparing 
themselves for possibly the most stressful part of any player's career 
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PREPARING FOR COMPETITIONS 



VIOLIN 

Ji Young Lim (above) w/on the €25,000 first prize at the Queen Elisabeth Music Competition in Brussels, 
Belgium, in May, as well as the three-year use of the 1708 'Huggins' Stradivari violin 


T he correct mindset for a competition is to go there expecting 
to enjoy it If you’re not having a good time, every competition 
will be a difficult experience and the results won’t be good. 

At the Queen Elisabeth, and at most of the other competitions I’ve 
attended. I’ve seen how the Western students clearly love the music 
they’re playing, and that they can present that feeling to the audience. 
Every contest is a learning experience for me, and the best way to 
learn is to see how the others are tackling the same repertoire. 

I’m very lucky because I’ve never suffered from performance 
nerves. I feel comfortable on stage, and I always select my repertoire, 
bowings and fingerings, according to what feels most comfortable to 
me. I tend to try many different ideas during the months of practice, 
and it’s almost right before I go on stage in the final round that 
I decide how I want to perform. If I were a little less confident, 
perhaps I wouldn’t do that, but I’m always focusing on what feels 
right for me at that exact moment. 

I record every lesson I have with my teacher, Nam Yun Kim, and 
listen back to it with a notepad and pen. I always write Professor Kim’s 
comments on my score: she’s been a competition juror many times 
and has a good idea of how to construct an effective programme 


for a final round, although she won’t give me a mark as if I’m in 
a competition situation. She’s a stickler for detail, and believes that 
getting the little things right makes a big difference psychologically. 

Normally I practise for around 5-6 hours per day. For the last 
few weeks of a competition that might go up by an hour or two. 

I don’t tend to divide up my practice time, and I won’t insist on 
doing an hour of scales before going on to practise the repertoire. 
What’s most important for me is being able to find the parts that 
don’t feel clean and comfortable, and knowing how to fix them. 

If I come to a passage that needs work. I’ll practise it very slowly, 
maybe for up to two hours, until I feel it’s completely fixed. 

When it comes to finding my own interpretation, I like to search 
out recordings of David Oistrakh and Jascha Heifetz - not to copy 
them but to hear how they put their own slant on the same piece. 
Also, watching videos of younger players on YouTube can give me 
ideas of howto prepare and practise: it can be useful to see what not 
to do. And again, when I’m at the competition, the most valuable 
thing is to hear the other candidates in performance and discover 
how they’re tackling the same problems and interpreting the same 
pieces as me. > 
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STRING QUARTET 

Gregoire Vecchioni (second frotm left) is the violist 
of the Van Kuijk Quartet, which won the Wigmore 
Hall International String Quartet Competition in March 

W e were quite meticulous about our practice regime 
before the Wigmore competition. Cellist Frangois 
Robin joined the quartet about six months earlier, 
so we started to schedule our practice time methodically at that 
point, deciding which of the quartets we knew the least well and 
which demanded the most detailed practice, and making sure we 
were all prepared before each rehearsal. We focused on the 
first-round repertoire, which required us to play four quartets, 
and which had the most potential for things to go wrong. 

We all listened to historical recordings of each work. I think it’s 
particularly important for the members of a quartet to understand 
the performance history of a piece, possibly because there are 
more ‘rules’, both rhythmic and harmonic, when it comes to 
playing in a string quartet. Perhaps soloists have more latitude 
when it comes to finding their own interpretation. 

We’re studying with Gunter Pichler, former violinist of the 
Alban Berg Quartet, who was extremely strict with us and is 
a master of picking out the finer details and finding what needs 
to be improved. It proved to be great experience for tackling 
nerves: playing in front of him is more nerve-racking than either 
a concert or a competition! Valentin Erben, the Alban Berg 
Quartet’s cellist, was on the competition jury, so we knew their 
interpretations would be quite close. We also attended 
masterclasses with Canadian violist Andre Roy, who gave advice 
on howto present ourselves visually. With him we worked on 
projecting a relaxed, easy-going manner: moving together, looking 
at each other while playing, breathing at the same time and so on. 
Sometimes we practised without the music in front of us, so that 
we could focus more on each other. It was important for us to 
show the jury that there was a connection between us, which also 
helps when we perform in front of an audience now. 

In the last few days before the competition everyone was 
inevitably feeling more stressed and we had to keep focused on 
being relaxed and trusting the other players. We didn’t practise 
too much in the final week; we spent more time at the hotel 
playing table tennis. For us, the most stressful part of the 
competition is always the first round - partly because it’s the 
longest, and also because after that there’s already a sense of 
achievement. In the final round you know that at least you’ll get 
to play all the quartets you’ve been practising, so there’s no feeling 
of failure. Winning the first prize is just the icing on the cake. 


SOMETIMES WE PRACTISE 
WITHOUT THE MUSIC IN FRONT 
OF US, SO THAT WE CAN FOCUS 
MORE ON EACH OTHER 
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VIOLA 


Andrea Burger won the $8,000 first prize at the 
Tokyo International Viola Competition in June 


T he reason I enter competitions in 

general is to set myself a goal. I was at 
the Tokyo Competition in 2012, while 
I was studying with Nobuko Imai, because she 
realised I needed to have a goal to work 
towards and a deadline so that I could focus 
my energies. At that time I hadn’t found my 
own individual voice, and I knew that aiming 
for a set goal was the best way to do that. 

In 2012 I didn’t progress to the final. Three 
years on, I wanted to show myself that I really 
had improved. 

From the moment I saw the list of repertoire 
on the competition website, I started to plan 
my year. If I had concerts coming up where the 
repertoire wasn’t yet finalised, I suggested some 
of the competition pieces, so I could focus as 
much of my practice time on them as possible. 
There were some works I hadn’t played before, 
which of course makes a difference; I prefer 
to get them under my fingers first, and then 
work on the interpretation. Scales, etudes 
and exercises remained as much a part of 
my practice regimen as ever: fingers need 


repetition and I’d be short-changing 
myself if I started neglecting them. 

If anything, I put more hours in towards 
the end, but I practise hard anyway - I d 
think there was much difference in my practice 
schedule time-wise. 

I tried lots of different bowings and 
fingerings while I was practising. We can’t 
always repeat exactly what we’ve been 
learning, and if my focus isn’t 100 per cent 
on the night I might put a finger in a different 
place, and then I’d have to react to that. Or 
I might have to change fingerings if I slightly 
hurt my finger before the competition. 

I’m not really competitive - I just compete 
against myself. During my preparation time 
I recorded my practice sessions and listened 
back to them, making notes on the things 
I felt I could do better. As I improved I think 
I became harder on myself, and more critical. 
The next step was to perform in front of 
people - I had ten run-throughs of the 
entire repertoire as close to the competition 
as possible. Some of them even asked me. 


‘Why ten? Why not three or four?’ I explained 
that there were many ways for me to get 
distracted while playing, and I had to be able 
to anticipate them so I wouldn’t be thrown 
if they happened on the night. As it happened, 
one of the audience members knew the 
repertoire very well and could ask me very 
detailed questions about why I was playing 
a certain passage in a certain way. If I didn’t 
have an answer, I knew I had to work on it! 

By the time I was on the plane to Tokyo, 

I already felt like a winner because I’d achieved 
my goal. And in the final, right before I played 
Mozart’s Sinfonia concertante, there was no 
feeling of nerves - I just felt well prepared, 
excited to be playing with the orchestra 
behind me, and lucky to be a musician. 


DOUBLE BASS 

Sam Suggs won the $2,500 first prize at the ISB Double Bass Perfornnance Competition in Fort Collins, CO, US, in June 


T O a certain extent what determines success at a competition 
is the psychology of knowing what is and isn’t within 
your control. I had entered ISB competitions twice before: 
the junior division in 2009; and the senior division in 2013, when 
I had my tape rejected. I happened to have a tape prepared for 
another competition this year, so I sent it in haphazardly and 
forgot all about it. When I heard I’d made it past the preliminary 
round I suddenly had to prepare. I researched the jury and 
I decided to focus on bold repertoire choices, making sure 
each piece made a succinct statement about who I am as 
a musician and also appealed to a progressive audience. 

With standard repertoire, every member of the jury will have 
a different opinion on how it should be played. So I wove together 
shorter, underperformed works like the Gavotte by Bottesini and 
the Prelude: hommage d Casals by David Walter, which the panel 
would be less likely to have strong conflicting opinions about, 
as well as my own compositions including a chaconne on a theme 
by the French duo Daft Punk, and a construction of Haydn’s 1763 
Concerto for Violone, based on the surviving two bars. These last 


two were entirely new works. Unless the audience likes you, 
they’re not going to be moved by you. 

I thought of the jury not as a panel but as an audience I needed 
to engage with, and as part of my preparation I performed in bars and 
cafes where people have split attention and you have to make them 
sit up and listen. The bass is exhausting to play for long stretches 
at a time, so I did a lot of practice away from the instrument, copying 
and studying scores at the piano, visualising the hall based on photos, 
and crystallising my interpretations through quiet meditation. As 
the competition approached I developed a high-density 20-minute 
technical routine of scales and arpeggios specific to each piece. 

I also constantly reminded myself to remain oblivious to the other 
competitors, and focus on the elements I could control instead. 

There will always be somebody who can play faster, higher, and 
more accurately than you. I think what the ISB jury was looking for 
was artistry. The bass community at large wants artists from my 
generation to take their torch and run with it. And as a musician 
searching for an individual voice. I’m lucky to come from a community 
that welcomes change. > 
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PREPARING FOR COMPETITIONS 



Valentino Worlitzsch won the €1 0,000 
first prize at the 201 4 Pacem in Terris 
competition in Bayreuth, Germany, 
and was a prizewinner at the 201 5 
Emanuel Feuermann Competition 

O ne of the main reasons why I go in 
for competitions is that I know the 
intense preparation will improve 
my playing, along with the need to perform 
under pressure. Since I started going in for 
them I think I’ve become much more 
self-confident and free as a musician. 

When I select the repertoire for the 
competition, I try to choose a wide-ranging 
and multifaceted programme of pieces 
where I feel I can show all my strengths as 
a player. It’s important to keep in mind 
what everybody else is likely to play, and 
consider whether it is better for me to 
avoid those works, or select them in order 
to compete with them. 

I make a plan in my mind for practising 
the different stages of the competition, 
and I try to arrange concerts to fit that plan. 
Between one and three months before the 
competition I mostly play pieces from the 
first and second rounds, depending on the 
competition. About two or three weeks 
before it starts I’ll play a concert with the 
repertoire of the final rounds, and in the 
last week I focus again on the first round. 

Two weeks before the competition 
I often feel tired and as though I’m trying 


MAKE A PLAN FOR PRACTISING THE 
DIFFERENT STAGES, AND ARRANGE 
GONGERTS TO FIT THAT PLAN 


too hard. Very frequently I will find myself 
thinking that I can’t possibly compete, but 
my teacher Wolfgang Emanuel Schmidt is 
always very relaxed: his last words for me 
are always implausibly positive and calming. 
‘You know exactly how to play,’ he will say. 
‘Relax and don’t do too much next week.’ 

I don’t believe him but somehow it helps - 
and I always seem to take a great leap 
forward in those last two weeks. 

If I play for an audience right before 
a competition, the feedback I get is less 
technical and more general: it tends to be 


much more positive and motivational for me. 
It’s also valuable for me to have an overview 
of the whole work, after practising for so 
long on the details. 

Up to two weeks before the competition, 
if I need to relax I prefer to play chamber music 
than solo repertoire. Despite all the stress of 
an approaching final, I always enjoy playing 
and rehearsing with my string quartet. But the 
most important thing to me is to sleep a lot 
before and during that week, because 
competitions can be exhausting. • 

INTERVIEWS BY CHLOE CUTTS AND CHRISTIAN LLOYD 
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FYOU HAVE A 
LOT OF SECRETS, 
YOU DON’T KNOW 
VERY MUCH’ 


The late Peter Paul Prier founded the Violin Making 
School of America at a time when no such institution 
existed in the US, and his high standards and all- 
encompassing approach to teaching helped launch 
the careers of a generation of makers. Flere his son, 
Paul Prier, tells the story of a true pioneer> 
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PETER PAUL PRIER 



S alt Lake City is not the most obvious location to 
establish a lutherie school, but in the years before 
my father founded the Violin Making School of 
America (VMSA) there in 1972, the constant 
stream of requests at his violin shop in downtown 
Salt Lake City from would-be apprentices had 
convinced him of the urgent need for a college 
‘of major proportions’. At the time, in the 1960s, the worldwide 
market for fine new instruments was soaring and a significant 
gap in the market had opened up. Independent violin shops in 
cities across the US were unable to cope with the flood of 
ambitious young would-be makers looking to hone their skills. 
Despite this discrepancy, the response from colleagues across 
the States to the idea of a making school was surprisingly 
negative. ‘Why create competition and dilute the art?’ was the 
predominant feeling in the industry. When the VMSA finally 
opened, in a building adjacent to Peter’s violin shop, it was 
against a backdrop of prophecies of imminent closure. Many of 
the violin shops in Los Angeles, Philadelphia and New York 
were opposed to the idea, and yet despite the odds the fledgling 
venture slowly took shape. Within a decade America’s first 
private school of violin making had grown to the size and scope 
of the Mittenwald School where Peter had trained. 

My father created a simple curriculum based on the 
Mittenwald model: over the four-year course students were to 
complete a certain number of instruments (this has grown from 
five to eight over the decades) to a high standard; take courses 


in art and the theory of stringed instruments; and learn to play 
well enough to perform a recital before graduation. ‘In the 
modern competitive world, the violin maker who has an 
intimate understanding of tonal subtleties through performing 
himself has an advantage over the maker who cannot play,’ 
he told The Stradm November 1985. The appraisal process 
was also simple: the work was either correct or it wasn’t. As the 
school’s reputation grew, students of all ages from all over the 
world came to learn the craft, many of whom went on to 
become established names. Among the 300 or so graduates 
who left the VMSA over the next 30 years are the names of 
Jim McKean, Benjamin Ruth, Guy Rabut and David Gusset. 
Most of his students found my father to be passionate and 
inspiring; others boorish and oppressive. The general consensus 
was that he taught to the highest possible standards and was 
generous with his knowledge. He used to tell his students: 

‘If you have a lot of secrets, you don’t know very much.’ 

P eter’s own training started early. Born in war-torn 
Germany in 1 942, he was four when his father was 
killed on the Russian Front and the family was forced 
to flee their home in Maltsch (today in Poland) as the Russian 
Army approached. They eventually settled in Schweinfurt, and 
there the seven-year-old Peter began violin lessons with his 
grandfather. His talent landed him a place at the Hochschule 
fiir Musik und Theater Munich at the age of 13, but despite 
his ability (he would go on to work as a section player in the 
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Utah Symphony), playing the violin exclusively was not his 
passion. One day he heard a programme on the radio about 
a violin making school in Bavaria, and his imagination erupted. 
He immediately left Munich for Mittenwald. He was 14 years 
old, and under the tutelage of Leo Hornsteiner, Mathias Klotz, 
Andreas Fuerst and Paul Seckendorf he completed his first 
violin on his 15 th birthday. 

After graduating in 1959 he accepted a job at the prestigious 
Walter Hamma violin shop in Stuttgart, but postwar Germany 
held little appeal and in April 1960, at the invitation of Ludwig 
Aschauer and with a suitcase full of tools and a few dollars in his 
pocket, he left Germany to join the Pearce Music Gompany in 
Salt Lake Gity. It says something about my father’s personality 
that he turned down a job at Wurlitzer’s in New York Gity, 
working alongside masters Simone Fernando Sacconi, Rene 
Morel and Hans Nebel, to fulfil his promise to Aschauer. In 
1965 he opened his own shop, the Prier Music Gompany, just a 
few blocks from where Pearce Music had been. He was 42 years 
old at the time of his interview with The Strad, and described 
the tough, uphill struggle’ of adjusting to life in the US with 
almost no English and the difficulties of those early days of the 
VMSA, when the dropout rate ran to 80 per cent. At first the 
student turnover was devastating, but I was determined to see it 
through. Slowly but surely the tide turned, and I began to 
receive applications from all over the country and even abroad.’ 
The tide of negative opinion also turned as the big instrument 
shops that had initially opposed the school began to support it. > 



Charles Beare 


Charles Beare met Peter Paul Prier at the 
Mittenwald School of Violin Making during 
the 1950s. He remembers a man whose 
athleticism rivalled his abilities as a maker 

Of all the young students in Mittenwald 
when I was there in 1958-9, 1 came to 
realise that Peter Prier was probably 
going to be the best. He had moved with 
his mother from East Germany after the 
war, and they had settled in Garmisch- 
Partenkitchen, just down the road from 
Mittenwald. One day his school visited the 
violin making school in Mittenwald and from 
that moment he wanted to be a maker. 

He was friendly with everybody and 
an absolutely brilliant skier. Whenever 
there was a heavy snowfall the tradition 
was to take the day off and go skiing, where 
he was totally in his element: he was quite 
an athlete. He was also a very good luthier 
and an exceptionally clean workman. 

I left Mittenwald after five terms and didn’t 
see him for quite a while after that, but 
I later heard that, like several others, he had 
moved to the US where there were better 
opportunities to use the skills they had 
been learning at the school in Mittenwald. 

Around 1981 Peter invited me to visit 
his school in Salt Lake City, and I thought 
the place was absolutely magical. It was 
over 4,000 feet up, and when I arrived 
in spring the snow had gone and the 
mountains were bare. He had created a 
very effective school in a beautiful part of 
the world, and at that time there was none 
better. Many people from around the world 
studied there, and I knew Peter was the 
right person to teach my son Peter, who 
by then had decided that violin making 
was what he wanted to do with his life. 
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Peter Beare 


Peter Beare graduated from the VMSA in 1988, 
and recalls the extreme lengths Prier would go to 
in order to create a comprehensive course 

Peter’s aim was to create a top-class institution 
based on the one in Mittenwald, and it does have 
a similar feel geographically, being situated in 
a valley surrounded by mountains. The structure 
of the course was similar: alongside making there 
were daily classes in related subjects such as 
artistic and technical drawing and violin, and also 
an orchestra. Peter was quite insistent on the 
importance of this. Once a year we would do a 
wood trip: drive up into the mountains, find a tree, 
cut it down and turn it into the split wedges that 
are the basis for making a violin front. The point 
was to see where the wood came from and how it 
grew. It was all about broadening our education. 

In the States everything is about possibility, and 
that American can-do attitude was really strong at 
the school. In Salt Lake City there were not a huge 
number of great instruments, and no museums, 
but Peter was very good at encouraging visiting 
soloists to come into the school and show their 
instruments to the students. We also once drove 
for over 20 hours to get to the National Music 
Museum in South Dakota, in order to study their 
vast and fascinating collection of instruments. 

Peter was incredibly inspirational, both when 
talking to us and when demonstrating knife skills 
at the bench. He wanted everyone to do well and 
he was proud when he saw former students spread 
their wings and do great things in other parts of the 
world. Everyone was driven to do very clean but 
also interesting and characterful work, and he was 
insistent that we should be realistic about output so 
we might earn a decent living. The school advocated 
working in a Strad-like way: cleanly and beautifully, 
learning to see curves in 2D and 3D and how to 
create them via good tool handling. Sensibly, Peter 
encouraged us to save our wilder work for after we 
had learnt about the styles and characters of earlier 
makers. It was a wonderful environment to soak up 
the fresh ideas circulating there, and the high calibre 
of students meant the whole standard was very high. 


Many of the proprietors later accepted invitations to be 
honorary examiners at graduations. Peter s influence and 
pioneering spirit also led him to co-found the American 
Federation of Violin and Bow Makers, the Violin Society 
of America, and many international societies. In 1998 he 
and I co-founded the Bow Making School of America, and 
he was a strong advocate for expanding carbon-fibre technology 
with JonPaul Bows. 

Peters own instruments are always pleasing to the eye and 
comfortable to play. He enjoyed trying many different models, 
and his varnish colour varied from deep red to the golden 
orange brown. His making process was meticulous: he would 
execute one step after another precisely, building on each to 
reach a beautiful, highly functional composite of many artistic 
steps. He immensely enjoyed the finished product but found 
enormous satisfaction along the way, when linings fit perfectly 
or the brush stroke left the varnish just right. His total lifetime 
output is approximately 164 violins, 17 violas, 32 cellos, 
two-and-a-half double basses and 3 classical guitars. The school 
was a labour of love for him and at times quite frustrating. It 
wasn’t that he didn’t enjoy teaching or being with the students, 
it was simply that he loved making violins. Even running his 
violin shop was a chore compared to sitting at the bench. 
Within the culture and curriculum of the VMSA there existed 
a curious duality, which became more pronounced as he and the 
school matured. On one hand he demanded rigid standards of 
excellence that this precise art demands; on the other he was 
entirely open to trying out new ideas. Nor was he excessively 
reverential towards the great makers of the past. Asked how 
new instruments compare with those of the old masters, he 
was quick to reply: fit has to be proven to me that the fine old 
instruments are truly superior to our best moderns.’ His view 
was that the art of violin making had not peaked with the old 
masters, but had much further yet to go. > 
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Sam Zygmuntowicz 


Sam Zygmuntowicz, who studied with Prier in the 
mid-1970s, remembers a brilliantly skilled maker 
who was passionate about his craft 

I began studying at the VMSA in 1976, and my first 
impression of Peter Prier was of a tall, physically 
impressive and imposing man, with a vivid and 
idiosyncratic way of expressing himself. He had an 
intense and energised presence expressed in everything 
he did. His teaching style was very direct and to the 
point, and it was a real culture shock for some of us 
young students who weren’t used to his style of 
communication. Nobody was neutral about Peter, 
but his commitment and exuberance as a man and 
a maker set the tone for all of us. 

There were more than 30 of us in the school, and 
Peter preferred to follow a clear structure of instruction 
as to each part of the making process - he’d allow some 
discussion or experiment from time to time, but mostly 
he wanted us all to do things as he taught them. There 
would be time to experiment later. Students at that time 
came from all walks of life - some had been professional 
violinists, or had moved from other professions. Others 
had come from the creative arts where a more casual 
exchange of ideas was the norm, and were less used to 
Peter’s authoritative style of teaching. 

Peter, who was a very good player himself, was 
adamant that all his students should be able to play the 
instruments they made; the VMSA school orchestra was 
the first classical ensemble I’d ever been a part of. The 
course at the VMSA was very much run along the lines 
of the Mittenwald school, where Peter had trained. Like 
Mittenwald, Peter covered more than just the making 
aspects - as he said in one of his idiosyncratic phrases. 
Violin making isn’t just about smelling the flowers!’ 

He meant that it wasn’t enough to be idealistic; we 
should still be aware that we’d have to make money 
as luthiers and repairers, and so we had to be able to 
work quickly, know exactly what we were doing every 
step of the way, and not take short cuts. For those of us 
who could handle this, it was an inspirational kind of 
teaching from which we could all see how passionate 
Peter was about his craft. We could also see that he was 
a brilliantly skilled instrument maker himself. 



THE SCHOOL WAS A LABOUR 
OF LOVE FOR HIM AND AT TIMES 
IT WAS QUITE FRUSTRATING. 

IT WASN'T THAT HE DIDN'T ENJOY 
TEACHING; IT WAS SIMPLY THAT 
HE LOVED MAKING VIOLINS 
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T he very moment that 
Zara Nelsova appeared 
on stage wearing one 
of her trademark 
full-length frocks, her 
1726 ‘Marquis de Corberon’ Stradivari 
cello held high for all to see, the audience 
knew it was in for something special. 

Yet nothing quite prepared the listener 
for the all-enveloping power and 
intensity of that sound, nor her 
violinistic agility as she made even the 
most treacherous leaps and stretches 
appear nonchalantly easy. A spontaneous 
artist to her fingertips, she had the knack 
of making every concert a unique event. 
‘The performance of many young people 
today has been ruined,’ she ventured in 
a 1988 interview for The Strad, ‘as they 
have listened too often to recordings and 
have lost the ability to bring the music 
out of themselves.’ 


PEDAGOGICAL BACKGROUND 

Nelsova studied initially with her father, 
a St Petersburg Conservatoire-trained 
flautist. She was predestined to play the 
cello because she was born to complete 
the piano trio of instruments started by 
her elder sisters, a pianist and violinist. 
Initially she played on a converted viola 
but within six months she had progressed 
at such an astonishing rate that aged just 
five she began concertising with her 
sisters as the Canadian Trio. She 
subsequently studied with a remarkable 
line-up of teachers: Dezso Mahalek, 
Herbert Walenn, Emanuel Feuermann, 
Pablo Casals and Gregor Piatigorsky. 

It was Mahalek who grounded her in 
the technical foundations established by 
his own distinguished teacher, David 
Popper. Nelsova then travelled to 
London to study at the London 
Violoncello School with Walenn, 


who for six years proved a boundless 
source of enthusiasm, energy and 
emotional support. Through him she 
met one of his most distinguished pupils, 
John Barbirolli, who encouraged her to 
produce a larger, more soloistic sound. 

Nelsova made her professional debut 
aged 1 3 playing the Lalo Concerto with 
the London Symphony Orchestra and 
Malcolm Sargent, whom she found 
‘wonderfully kind’ and ‘an inspiration’. 
By then she had already appeared at 
Wigmore Hall as part of the family 
Canadian Trio and returned there in 
1936, aged 17, to make her recital debut, 
after which the Daily Telegraph enthused, 
‘There seem to be few problems which 
the player cannot solve with engaging 
ease and brilliance.’ Escaping the terrors 
of war for Canada, Nelsova quickly 
rebuilt her career, spending a few weeks 
en route studying with Feuermann, 
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whose noble presence exerted a profound 
influence in an amazingly short period 
of time (he died tragically young, aged 
just 39). She also spent several summers 
from 1 942 studying with Piatigorsky, 
whom she considered the single greatest 
influence on modern cello playing. Her 
last great mentor was Casals, whose 
uncomplicated honesty and purity of 
vision also made a lasting impact. 

TECHNIQUE AND 
INTERPRETATIVE STYLE 

Nelsova emphasised the need for solid 
technical foundation, without which she 
reasoned you’ll never find what you are 
looking for.’ She felt that to make music 
at the highest level, technique should 
become second nature and never become 
a distraction. So all-encompassing was 
her early training that by the age of 12 
she could play virtually anything and 
claimed she never technically bettered 
a performance of Tchaikovsky’s Rococo 
Variations she gave aged just 13. Her 
left hand and fingers were exceptionally 
strong and flexible, which allowed her 
to encompass unusually large stretches. 
The power of her finger- falls helped give 
her playing its distinctive clarity. Her 
basic vibrato action was of medium 
width but fast pace, which lent extra 
intensity to her sound. 

After studying with Pablo Casals, 
Nelsova enhanced the potency of her 
interpretations with a greater variety of 
vibrato. Her bowing hand and wrist were 
remarkably flexible, with power and 
direction being generated principally by 
the index and middle fingers, while the 
third and fourth fingers enhanced each 
stroke with high-reflex suppleness. Her 
seamless cantabile was achieved by subtly 
increasing pressure towards the tip of the 
bow so as to compensate for the natural 
tendency to diminuendo. As a student 


Cellists 


practising with her violinist sister, she 
learnt to block out all distracting and 
extraneous sounds, which in later life 
gave her performances an extraordinary 
sense of clear-focused inevitability. Tor 
me, playing music is about sharing my 
love for music and for what we are as 
human beings,’ she explained to Tim 
Janof in a 2000 interview for the Internet 
Cello Society. T’m so caught up in the 
music and in my desire to share it with 
the audience that all else fades away.’ 

SOUND 

T attribute my sound to Barbirolli,’ 
Nelsova insisted. It was the future 
conductor who encouraged her during 
her student days in London to produce 
the luxuriantly sonorous tone that would 
become one of her trademarks. She 
achieved an unusual fullness and clarity 
during fast passages and those involving 
rapid string-crossings by clearly 
articulating every note, where some 
cellists are inclined to produce noises off 
and a glazed sonority. 

STRENGTHS 

By building her career almost entirely 
independently of competitions, managers 
and sponsors, Nelsova remained true to 
herself As she herself asserted, ‘Whatever 
I have done I did with my ten fingers.’ 
Her exceptional clarity of technique and 
musical thought imparted to her 
performances an air of undistracted 
invulnerability that allowed audiences to 
focus on the music pure and simple. 

A dedicated and gifted teacher, she 
reasoned: Tf we can brighten people’s 
lives by helping them make music, then 
we must surely be achieving something.’ 

WEAKNESSES 

Nelsova possessed a near-flawless 
mechanism, but when playing certain 



The 1726 
Marquis de 
Corberon’ 



passages of extreme technical 
flamboyance and high physical voltage, 
her poise and presence could leave 
audiences hungry for thrills feeling 
slightly underwhelmed. 

INSTRUMENTS 

During the first half of her career, 
Nelsova’s main instrument was a 1735 
Pietro Guarneri of Venice, which she 
considered (with usual understatement) 
quite nice but a little small’. From I960 
onwards she played the celebrated 
1726 ‘Marquis de Corberon’ Stradivari, 
a bequeathed gift to the Royal Academy 
from Audrey Melville on the firm basis 
that Nelsova would be allowed to 
‘borrow’ it for life (it has subsequently 
been loaned to Colin Carr and to > 


CHRONOLOGY 

1918 

Born in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada 


1928 

Moves to London 
to study with 
Herbert Walenn 


1932 

Makes concerto 
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1936 

Wigmore Hall 
debut recital 
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1939 
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Serves as principal 
cello of the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra 
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Steven Isserlis) . The instrument’s dark 
yet luxurious character was particularly 
well suited to Nelsova’s plangent 
tonal projection. 

REPERTOIRE AND RECORDINGS 

Nelsova was an especially sympathetic 
interpreter of contemporary music in 
the centralist tradition. Her list of first 
performances includes the 1 949 British 
premieres of sonatas by Hindemith and 
Shostakovich and the 1951 European 
premiere of the Barber Concerto, which 
she learnt and memorised in just three 
weeks and then recorded with the 
composer conducting. She was also the 
favoured cellist of Ernest Bloch, who 
conducted her in Schelomo and was her 
piano accompanist in From Jewish Life 
(both recorded) and dedicated his three 
cello suites to her. She premiered the 


Hugh Wood Concerto at the 1969 
BBC Proms and premiered works by 
Alexander Brott, Alexei Haieff and 
Robert Casadesus, among others. She 
was also a devotee of the Elgar Concerto 
long before it became fashionable. 

For such a distinguished player, 
Nelsova was not a prolific recording 
artist, especially during the latter half 
of her career. Much of what has emerged 
on CD is now sadly deleted - including 
an invaluable Decca set of her 1950s 
recordings - although these are now 
available to download. Having learnt 
from Casals that the enhanced 
expressivity of his recordings was 
intended to camouflage his nervousness 
in front of the microphone, Nelsova tried 
to recapture the special atmosphere of 
her live performances as authentically 
as possible on disc. # 
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RECOMMENDED b 
RECORDINGS T 


Bloch Schelomo etc. 

AUSTRALIAN ELOQUENCE 
ELQ 4800814 

Dvorak Cello Concerto 

BRILLIANT CLASSICS 94938 
(TWO DISCS) 



Barber Cello Concerto 

NAXOS 8.1 11 358 



Lalo/Saint-Saens/Bloch 

TESTAMENT SBT 1361 

Beethoven: Piano Trio in 
DmajoropTOno.l 'Ghost' 

CBC PSCD 201 3 (DOWNLOAD) 

Bloch: From Jewish Life etc. 

NAXOS 9.80366 (DOWNLOAD) 

Rachmaninoff: Cello Sonata 

NAXOS 9.8031 9 (DOWNLOAD) 

Zara Nelsova: 

The Queen of Cellists 

CBC PSCD 201 8 (DOWNLOAD) 

Zara Nelsova: Decca 
Recordings 1 950-1 956 

DECCA 4756327 
(ElVE DISCS, DOWNLOAD) 

Zara Nelsova: 

Grand Dame of the Cello 

VAI VAI4370 (DVD) 
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BOW CHANGES 


SEAMLESS 

TRANSITIONS 



Shoulder, arm, wrist, hand, fingers - what are their roles in a smooth and noise-free bow change? 
As Myles Jordan has discovered, decades before the attempts by experts to fix the problem 
with arm circles, directional overlaps and the like, the Franco-Belgian school held the key 


Above: Ardyth Alton described this wrist action within the colle zone 
as ‘Hump and Slump’. With the shoulder down and fully relaxed, the 
elbow remaining absolutely motionless, and the fingers accurately 
guiding the bow parallel to the line of the bow hair, the bow change 
may consistently be made almost undetectable at any dynamic. 



ost people know the childrens puzzle: 
if a rooster and a half lays an egg and a half 
in a day and a half, how many days will it 
take to lay three eggs? After the child thinks 
about it, and then perhaps answers, ‘Three 
days,’ the adult springs the trap: ‘None! 
Roosters don’t lay eggs!’ Ancient wisdom 
accordingly reminds us that it’s much more important to ask the 
right question than to find even the cleverest solution to the wrong 
one. In their quest for the unobtrusive bow change, for example, 
cellists face a rooster-and-egg problem that has been something of 
a low-grade annoyance for generations. 

The consistent ability to perform smooth bow changes that 
are almost imperceptible, especially at the bow’s frog, may be 
the modern cellist’s most obvious basic instrumental deficiency. 
Bow changes breaking musical lines are regarded today as 
unavoidable (much as technically driven portamentos were 
considered to be a century ago), and they damage performances 
in three ways: by regularly interrupting the beauty of the cello 
sound, by limiting the player’s palette of tonal colours as they 
inhibit the use of bow contact-points nearer the bridge, and by 
scuttling any chance of sustaining a forte legato line. All are 
sufficient reasons to find a better technical solution, especially 
now, when the art of string playing has evolved to its highest level 
since the advent of recorded sound. 
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Most advanced right-hand technique in modern string playing 
has its roots in the Franco-Belgian school early in the last century. 
Violinist Lucien Capet (1873-1928) refined (some would say, 
over-refined) this system in a 1916 paper entitled La technique 
superieure de I’archet. Many of the ideas discussed there appear 
nowhere else; among them is Capet s division of the violin bow 
into 16 zones. These ideas interest very few contemporary 
professionals, though many of our teachers’ teachers considered 
them of central importance. They also remain relevant to the 
performance practice of late 19th-century French music, including 
that by Impressionist composers. 

Since 1916 two major alterations to bow change technique 
have taken place. The first was the introduction of overlapping 
contrary hand and arm motions; the second was the introduction 
of circular arm motions. Overlapping motions are minutely 
described in Gerhard Mantel’s 1975 book Cello Technique, 
which is probably the cello literature’s most exhaustive technical 
survey. He writes about a brief moment when the fingers carry 
the bow in the opposite direction to the motion of the arm, 
theoretically seamlessly anticipating the next direction. There’s 
no mention of arm circles in Mantel, nor are they evident in 
historical videos of great cellists until the end of the 1970s. 

Some of the best cellists of the past 35 years have endorsed both 
these changes, even integrating them in combination. Advocates 
of various arm circles have proven quite creative. Some endorse 
an anticlockwise circular motion, allowing the arm to maintain 
constant velocity during the change of direction. Others, of equal 
attainment, prefer an infinity symbol, lifting the pressure out of the 
bow at both ends, furthering the chances that changes of direction 
will be quieter. Cellists now agree that the right arm must initiate 
some sort of circular motion to keep bow change noises to a 
minimum. Everyone also admits that for reasons of bow pressure 
and leverage there will probably be limitations on these techniques’ 
effectiveness: either some kind of unwanted articulative noise 
during a forte bow change, or a smoother change equally marred 
by an obvious loss of sound (see David Finckel’s survey of current 
cello bow change technique, available on Vimeo and YouTube). 

Yet these were in fact identical to observations made about 
bow change noise before arm circles were introduced. Mantel 
makes them on page 180 of his book. One or the other of these 
technical flaws has always been and is still regarded as unavoidable 
(d’ve never yet seen a bow change I haven’t also heard,’ said 
Dorothy DeLay). In other words, part of the conventional wisdom 
itself is that applying it doesn’t make any discernible difference to 
the outcome. Arm circles and directional overlaps, in short, fail to 
solve the problem. > 
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CELLISTS NOW AGREE THAT 
THE RIGHT ARM MUST INITIATE 
SOME SORT OE CIRCULAR 
MOTION TO KEEP BOW CHANGE 
NOISES TO A MINIMUM 


Regardless, for the moment, of who endorsed it, any technical 
solution cobbled together from two improvised approaches lacks 
elegance. This is meant in the same sense that some statements in 
physics are said to be elegant’ (an elegant formula is one presenting 
a complete, coherent idea in the most concise possible terms, the 
classic example being Einstein’s famous E = mE, which describes 
a universe in five symbols). String techniques also require elegance. 
The achievement of elegance requires answering exactly the right 
question as simply as possible. That’s why controversies over the 
best possible circular motion in the arm are as irrelevant as 
disagreements over the most effective colours possible in an ideal 
egg-laying rooster’s plumage (as John Cleese observes in the Monty 
Python Dead Parrot sketch: ‘The plumage don’t enter into it’). 

The question itself is unable to lead us discernibly forwards. 

The question Mantel posed was whether or not there’s a pop, 
whistle, yodel, scratch or any other extraneous noise at the very 
instant that the new note begins sounding after a bow change. In 
attempting to answer it he wrote: ‘The arm alone cannot manage 
such an abrupt movement; the hand and the fingers must support 
the arm movement.’ This leaves us with a Solomonic choice 
between two fundamental technical principles of cello playing that 
are in direct conflict with each other. Principle (a) states: ‘The arm 
always leads the hand’; principle (b) says: ‘Articulations are always 
the province of wrist and fingers.’ Yet the arm and hand can’t both 
lead in the performance of the same task. The introduction of arm 
circles simply gave arbitrary primacy to principle (a). 

Be that as it may. Mantel asked exactly the right question, which 
is the most important aspect of this process. He also came 
startlingly close to the best possible answer. 

G olle is a system of independently controlled wrist and finger 
motions developed by the Franco-Belgian school; it’s 
entirely based on an immobilised arm. Daily practice 
conditions the hand to improve and maintain control over all bow 
strokes and articulations, and is the key to the smoothest possible 
bow changes. The fingers and wrist are able in isolation to produce 
a quieter bow change, at any dynamic level, than any pattern of 
circular arm motions possibly can. The elbow must be completely 
motionless at the instant that the bow reverses direction, because 
any arm movement destabilises the foundation upon which the 
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finer motor actions in wrist and fingers are built. This challenges 
principle (a), on which hangs much of our conventional wisdom of 
the past century, and which Mantel tries to keep consistent 
(inconsistently) with questions of articulation. 

Principle (b), however, does produce the ‘elegant’ result we 
seek. Any arm motion within the colle zone - the distance 
drawn by the hand during a colle stroke - interferes with the 
hand’s task. How, exactly, can this be true? Assuming the cellist’s 
technique is based on a low elbow, as in Leonard Rose’s 
teaching, the use of colle will maximise the technical advantages 
of that approach through ridding it of extraneous lifting. Rose’s 
precept that the right elbow and shoulder must remain down 
and relaxed at all times is also consistent with violist William 
Primrose’s mantra: ‘The best sound always comes from a low 
arm.’ Yet there is also a degree of self-contradiction in the two 
arm lifts necessary, one at each end of the bow, while 
performing Rose’s preferred infinity symbol-patterned bow 
changes. Colle, by rendering these lifts moribund, allows the 
arm to remain low, more relaxed, and truer to the basic idea 
behind both Rose’s and Primrose’s approach to sound. 

If, instead, the cellist’s sound production is based on the 
suspended technique advocated by Janos Starker, then colle makes 
further sense. It illuminates the context behind Starker ’s principle 
of bow change anticipation one handspan in advance; moreover, it 
sheds light on the reasoning behind his instruction that, during the 
last third of the up bow, the wrist always points towards the 
fingerboard. Both are vestiges of a Franco-Belgian colle bow 
change. Without pointing the wrist towards the fingerboard the 
hand is not poised to execute the colle change, and the handspan 
anticipation is an approximation of the colle zone’s size. 

Rose disagreed with the concept of a bow change ‘zone’ per se, 
advocating a simultaneous flexion at the very instant of the change. 
Rose was a pupil of Felix Salmond, and his knowledge of the 
Franco-Belgian school came later in life, through the violinist Ivan 
Galamian, whose own use of Capet’s ideas was selective. Galamian 
studied with Capet late in his development, and seems to have 
balked at assimilating much of the older master’s method. 

Capet’s division of the bow into 16 zones appeared to Galamian to 
be utterly excessive and convoluted. These zones, responsible for 
the whooshing sound Debussy and Ravel had in their ears while > 
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composing for strings, were incompatible with Galamiahs more 
focused tonal ideal. Rose s understanding of Capet was largely 
limited to the ideas that Galamian considered salient, resulting in a 
classic generational loss. Both men cherry-picked ideas according 
to how functional they seemed based on prior experience. Even as 
colle intrigued both men as a matter of physical conditioning, for 
neither one did it play the practical role in performance that it 
played for others, notably cellist Andre Navarra. Rose s decision to 
forgo practical use of colle after his discussions with Galamian was 
at least in part traceable to his training with Salmond. Whether 
Salmond was simply unaware of colle or rejected it after conscious 
deliberation is unclear, but none of his other students (for example, 
Orlando Gole and Bernard Greenhouse) taught it, either. 

T he colle zone correlates roughly in size with 2 of Gapet’s 
1 6 (since cello bows are shorter and weighted differently 
from violin bows, a direct 16-zone analogy is of limited 
use) . The size of the colle zone is determined by the length of 
stroke produced by the aggregate maximum flexion possible in 
wrist plus fingers, which may be a little larger than Starker’s 
single handspan, but Starker’s analogy is certainly close enough. 

There must be a separation between motions within the colle 
zone (where the hand leads and the elbow remains stationary) and 
those outside it (where the arm motion takes over and the hand 
retires). Any contrary directional overlap between the two, as 
taught today, will cause the statistical probability of a good bow 
change to plunge. In drawing the bow a short distance with the 
hand alone, the wrist and forearm must respectively flatten and 
lower slightly during the up bow, flex and rise a little during the 
down stroke, so that the bow may remain on the string at an even 
level of pressure throughout the motion. Observing a colle bow 
change from a distance, it’s sometimes easy to mistake this flexion 
for a circular motion in the arm. This is an illusion. The circle 
effect appears clearest when the arm takes over from the hand 
almost instantly, but (a) such quick successions aren’t necessarily 
how these transitions must be timed, and (b) any apparent circular 
motion resulting from rapid timing occurs in the wrist only, not 
the whole arm. Observing Navarra’s performance of the Schumann 
Gello Goncerto on YouTube (bit.ly/ 1 LwqTFi) will provide clear 
examples of how the colle change is performed. 

With a little experimentation, it becomes evident that colle 
is also able to sustain a higher weight load on the bow without 
creating extraneous noise than is possible when using circular 
arm motions. This allows greater freedom to experiment with 
bow placements nearer the bridge, and with correspondingly 
higher dynamics at the bow change. After practising the colle 
change for a time, the cellist suddenly becomes aware of how 
obtrusive their left-hand noises have always been. This is a sign 
of excellent progress. Golle is the elegant little hen laying all these 
eggs; we would do well to stop expecting them of roosters 
scratching, whistling and pecking further up the arm. • 

To watch a video of Myles Jordan demonstrating the colle change, 
visit The Strad’s YouTube bit.ly/ Igqkn^D 
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Lutherie 


^ IN FOCUS h 


A close look at the work of great and unusual nnakers 


ZUANNE AND IGNAZIO ONGARO 

WRITTEN BY STEFAN KRATTENMACHER 


B orn in 1708, Zuanne Ongaro served as an apprentice of Matteo Gofriller 

(1659-1742). His name is barely remembered these days, but in his time he 
played an important role in Venetian lutherie. Not only was he a respected 
maker, repairer and dealer himself, but for a time he was also the official tax 
collector for the city’s instrument makers. 

In 1737 Zuanne married Gofriller’s daughter, and four years later his son Ignazio 
was born. It appears that he may have fallen out with his father-in-law before this, 
because around 1740 he opened his own workshop in the Galle dei Stagneri, where 
other violin makers also had businesses. He died in 1779, and Ignazio took over the 
workshop the following year, aged 39. 

The available evidence, as collected by Stefano Pio, suggests that Ignazio did not enjoy 
as much success as his father, given that he appears to have had only one apprentice 
(Vincenzo Frezoseli, from 1783) and that the workshop was closed by 1806. Ignazio died 
rather poor, some time after 1811. Domenico Busan (c. 1720-1783) was a very close friend 
of the family, and he probably also worked with the Ongaros after closing down his own 
workshop in 1750. The double bass shown here shows a great deal of Busan’s influence. 


MAKERS 

ZUANNE AND IGNAZIO ONGARO 

• 

NATIONALITY 

ITALIAN 

• 

BORN 

ZUANNE 1708; IGNAZIO 1741 

• 

DIED 

ZUANNE 1779; IGNAZIO C.1811 

• 

INSTRUMENT 
DOUBLE BASS 

• 

DATE 

C.1770 


FORM AND CONSTRUCTION 

Dating from around 1770, this double 
bass sounds like it looks: dark and rich. 

It is based on a medium-size model, 
with rounded upper and lower bouts 
and short, round G-bouts. 

The front has been carved from 
a slab-cut piece of spruce, where the 
arching rises steeply, without fluting 
from the edge, and forms a rather large, 
flat plateau in the middle. The toolmarks 
from various planes and scrapers are still 
clearly visible. Partially as a consequence 
of the rough grain of the wood, there is 
now a great deal of very attractive patina 
on the front, which gives the table a lot 
of character. 

For the back and ribs, the Ongaros 
used nicely flamed poplar, all apparently 
sourced from the same tree. Poplar was 
frequently used for larger instruments 
in Venice at that time. As with the front, 
the makers did not waste time by hiding 
their toolmarks. Little wings have been 
added at the lower bout of the back. 

Both f-holes have small stems and 
large upper and lower eyes. 



EDGEWORK AND PURFLING 

The Ongaros used three strips of 
purfling: two narrow black strips, 
possibly made from pearwood, with 
a wider middle white strip made from 
poplar. The edgework and corners 
evince signs of wear but there has 
been no repair work. 


SCROLL 

The Ongaros (or perhaps Busan) 
designed a rather long pegbox. The scroll 
is strongly undercut with a beautifully 
round, smooth middle bridge. 

Looking at the scroll from the side, 
one can see that the ears have been kept 
small, with a large chamfer and a deeply 
cut volute. Altogether, the side view gives 
the feeling of a Baroque church 
ornament. At the back, the head shows 
a marked rounded carving, ending in 
a big, round button. 


VARNISH 

The varnish is typically Venetian: 
a rich red sitting on a golden ground, 
with a large amount of craquelure. > 
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Lutherie 


H TRADE SECRETS h 

Makers reveal their special techniques 



Repairing a bow head 

A delicate procedure to replace a head 
that has been snapped off 

BY STEVE BECKLEY 

Bow maker based in Little River, CA, US 


I first started using conical joints to repair bows when 
I was working for Boyd Poulsen in the mid-1980s, 
and the first job I did using that method was much 
like the one described here. In 2001, 1 also 
participated in the mini-lecture presentations at the 
American Federation of Violin and Bow Makers 
convention, where I gave a talk on conical butt bushings. 
The difference between the way I do a butt bushing and 


the method described in this article is that in the latter, 

I make the female part on the lathe using a boring bar 
and the lathe compound. This allows me to control 
the taper of the cone so that it is just large enough to 
accommodate the nipple, and just large enough to bush 
the enlarged screw hole as it enters the mortise box for 
the eyelet, removing as little original wood as possible. 

I am a strong advocate of conservation over restoration. 


I The fact that this bow has already been mended 
once before, and the wood has a very short grain, 
will make for a difficult repair job in this case. This type 
of break is ideal for the procedure described here, but 
the previous repair creates new problems. (The bow 
shown in these images might not have the commercial 
value to justify the repair, but the owner truly loved 
the way it played and wanted to continue using it.) 




2 First, I protect the fragile end of the stick by packing Bondo 
body filler around it, and encasing it in a plastic pipe (2a). 
After drilling the pilot hole I make the female side of the joint 
with a custom reamer (2b). 



The reamer that I use has a combined angle of six degrees, 
which I find works very well for grafts near the head of the bow 
- the angle allows for enough surface area to ensure that the 
glue joint has enough strength. > 
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3 Bondo is the US trade name for the polyester-based 
filler for dents in cars. Despite its name, the product 
can be removed easily from finished hard woods. I use it 
whenever I make a joint for a very thin piece of material: it 
protects the thin edge from fraying or other damage, and 
in this type of joint it prevents the piece from splitting or 
distorting while fitting the male and female parts together. 

The joint provides plenty of strength, so my choice of 
adhesive is based on whether it can withstand heat, since 
it is possible that a bending correction may be necessary. 
For that reason I have chosen a high-temperature epoxy. 



4 In this particular instance I was unable to save the 
original head, but I found a suitable donor head 
from a similar bow. Of course, if a donor head were not 
available, a blank piece of wood could be used instead. 


5 1 use a boring bar to cut a recess into a large 
dowel, as shown in the image. I have chosen oak 
to make the dowel, although any piece of fire-stable 
wood should work for this part of the process. 



6 As with the stick, I encase the bow head in Bondo to hold it in place while eliminating 
any stress. To ensure alignment, I put a small pin in the centre of the oak collet and 
a small dimple in the top of the bow head (not visible in the photos). > 
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7 The compound on the lathe is set to the same 
angle as the reamer, and the taper is cut 



8 With the taper completed, I remove the 

head from the dowel and take off the Bondo, 
which should come away cleanly in two parts. 



While the damaged end of the stick is still encased 
in Bondo, the head is checked for proper fit 
and glued. I then remove the Bondo from the stick 
and clean up the join. Once finished, because of the 
stick’s asymmetry the glue line eventually appears 
more like a swirl in the wood grain than a glue joint. 


In this photo, the knife blade is pointing to the 
location of the joint. The biggest challenge is 
always the matching of wood; in this case I was able to 
make the colour pretty close, except that the original 
stick had some black grain lines. With a drafting pen 
I added some black grain lines to the new head. # 
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Lutherie 


] MY SPACE [ 

A peek into lutherie workshops around the world 



LUTHIER 

LEONIDAS RAFAELIAN 

LOCATION 
Cremona, Italy 


C remona has been my home since 1991. 

Before that time, I was a violinist and 
viola player in Miskolc, Hungary. In 1988, 
however, I met a professional luthier whose 
enthusiasm for stringed-instrument making fired my 
imagination and made me think seriously about 
entering the profession myself I studied for three years 
with the Italian master Gio Batta Morassi and then 
received my diploma from the Cremona International 
Violin Making School. Soon afterwards I opened my 
first workshop in the city. 

I moved into my current premises in 2004. The 
building is a 500-year-old former palazzo, which during 
the Napoleonic era was adopted as living quarters for 
the officers of the Austrian army. I’ve had students 
working alongside me in the past, but all the same I’ve 
kept the workshop small - around 24 sq m - and 
devoted most of the rest of the space to presentation: 

I have a showroom, reception area, a room for testing 
instruments and my wood store. 

The most prominent item in the workshop is the bust 
of Mstislav Rostropovich, whom I consider to be the 
greatest of all musicians from the 20th and 21st centuries. 
I first met him in 1962, when I was studying the 
violin and viola with David Oistrakh at the Moscow 
Conservatoire; Oistrakh introduced me to Rostropovich 
after I gave a performance of Bach. Among other things, 
Slava told me that an instrument’s arching should never 
be too pronounced, and in fact ought to be quite flat in 
the middle. Many years later, in 2004, he performed on 
one of my cellos at concerts in Cremona and Bari. It was 
the proudest moment of my life as a luthier and I still 
feel grateful to him. The bust is actually a model for 
a bronze sculpture that I hope will some day be on 
permanent display either in Cremona or Bologna, where 
Rostropovich was granted an honorary degree. 0 
INTERVIEW BY CHRISTIAN LLOYD 


I keep my hi-fi in this cabinet. I listen to classical 
music while I’m working. Also, I’ve just been 
enjoying the most recent CD by my friend 
Roby Lakatos (see Masterclass, page 81). 



This is a print of Canaletto’s Venice: The Grand Canal 
with 5. Simeone Piccolo, now hanging in the National 
Gallery, London. I’ve lived in Athens, Yerevan, Moscow, 
Miskolc and Cremona but never Venice; my son Hovi 
brought it back from the UK after studying there. 
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Underneath the bust of Rostropovich is a statue of 
Poseidon, a gift from the Bologna division of the 
Italian Multiple Sclerosis Association. I helped 
organise a fundraising concert for it some years ago. 


Right The pictures in the 
reception room mostly show 
great players from the past 
and present. The poster on 
the left-hand door is for the 
Benaki Museum in Athens, 
the city where I was born. 


I’m just finishing the viola on the bench. It’s an unusual hybrid, 
with a belly and back based on a Marino Capicchioni model, 
with a Stradivari scroll and Maggini f-holes. Now I’m working on 
the antiquing; I’m endeavouring to make an exact copy of the 
marks on the Capicchioni, whose image is pinned to the wall. 


Some of the tools and bottles of glue on this 
tool board are still in their original wrappers. 

I keep them this way in order to prevent them 
from getting lost around the workshop. 
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TEACHING 


ASK The experts 


Altering your practice reginne, using ointnnents and checking your instrunnent's set-up 
are annong the nnany ways to help avoid a sore thunnb, as three cello teachers attest 



I am a 15-year-old cellist and I have just started learning thumb position, but it 
hurts! Can you give me any tips to prevent me from getting such a sore thumb? 

ARND BARTELS, ROTTERDAM, THE NETHERLANDS 



ANGELA EAST 


I imagine that many teachers would be very happy to 
have a pupil like you, who obviously practises quite hard! 
First of all, I would check that the strings are the right 
height from the fingerboard. If they are too high you will 
need to apply undue pressure to hold the thumb down. 

A luthier will be able to cut down the bridge for you, 
or fit a new one if need be. 

At the age of 1 5 you will be intellectually capable of 
understanding where the notes are and reading the music. 


You should take the steps into 
thumb position very slowly, working 
up to It over several weeks 


This might tempt you into working too fast. You should 
take the steps into thumb position very slowly, working up 
to it over several weeks. In the first week you should just 
find the harmonics with the thumb and then press the 
string slowly and carefully, to see if you can press it down 
and keep those notes in tune, just for a minute or so at a 
time. Try it on different notes if you like. Keep your hand 
in a fist so your thumb and forefinger look like a snail’s 
shell. This will help to apply pressure without much effort. 

In the second week you can gradually unfurl the shell, 
which will allow you to play a one-octave scale. In the 
third week you could practise on different strings, and in 
the fourth you could try some simple shifts. In the fifth 
week, practise the move from the neck positions into the 
thumb position, as in, say, a scale of D major, third octave. 
There are many aspects to playing in thumb position over 
and above this example; it is just a question of taking it 
slowly. You need to practise these techniques in advance of 
being given a piece with thumb position to learn. 

By learning gradually, the thumb should not develop 
a blister straight away. If you already have a blister, use 
a piece of sticking plaster while practising, but remove it 
afterwards to allow the skin to harden. Keep your hands 
out of water as much as possible and certainly don’t suck it 
if it is sore! 

Angela East is a British cellist and a Level 5 Suzuki 
tutor and teacher-trainer: ivwmangd^^ 
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MELISSA SOLOMON DE FREITAS 



WILLIAM BRUCE 


Developing a thumb callus with less pain starts with excellent 
arm balance and the correct placement of your thumb across 
the strings. First make a loose fist. Set the side of your thumb 
on the A and D harmonics; line up the A string just above the 
middle of your thumb joint and the D string around the 
middle of your thumbnail. While keeping your arm in a 
straight line from your elbow to your knuckles, slightly tilt 
your arm as if you’re wearing a wristwatch and you’re trying to 
sneak a peek at the time. Anchor your thumb by feeling the 
weight of your arm resting on or pouring’ on to your thumb. 
Pressing only with your thumb can make it hurt even more. 
Here are some tips for managing sensitive skin pain: 

• Put a layer of New-Skin liquid bandage (or even apply 
super glue) on your thumb to create a tough protective layer 

• If your thumb gets a blister, stick on some moleskin tape to 
form an extra protective layer, so you can continue practising 
your thumb-position exercises with good form 

• Soak your thumb in rubbing alcohol after practising. The 
skin will dry out and harden sooner, adding to your callus 


Rotating through a few practice tasks every few minutes 
helps improve your thumb-position skills without causing too 
much pain. For example: practise a thumb-position exercise 
for a few minutes. Then work on another task, such as a tricky 
shifting passage, then perhaps a challenging bowing spot, for 
a few minutes each. This will give your thumb a rest between 
tasks, improve other aspects of playing, and ensure you’re 
doing focused work to develop the thumb position and callus. 
Melissa Solomon de Freitas teaches the cello at her private studio 
in Pasadena, CA, and at workshops around the US 


Do you remember when you first started playing the cello? 
For many beginners it takes a while to toughen up the 
ends of the fingers on our cheesewire strings, and the 
thumb is no different. Even after all these years, when 
I come back from holiday I need to get my fingers and 
thumb back into condition to avoid soreness. And spare 
a thought for harpists: after a break, their fingers can 
actually bleed as they rebuild their calluses! They use a 
variety of tricks to toughen the skin, including rubbing in 
lemon juice, methylated spirits or papaya ointment. 

It is also worth checking that the cello set-up is correct 
and your strings are not too high on the fingerboard at the 
halfway point. Your teacher will be able to advise you on that. 

A common cause of a sore thumb can be an incorrectly 
set-up hand and arm position. Remember to drop the left 
shoulder, bring the wrist forward a little, balance the hand 
with the thumb placed lightly over two strings avoiding 
string contact with the nail, and use light arm weight, not 
pressure. Take care not to anchor the thumb too heavily 
- keep everything light and airy. 

To condition your thumb, try rubbing it lightly up 
and down the string whenever you pass by your cello. 

If you feel soreness when practising thumb position then 
stop, and leave it until the next day. ‘No gain without 
pain’ is one of the worst sayings for string players! 

Finally, for a gently graded approach to thumb position 
try Thumbs of Steel, the second book in Rick Mooney’s 
Thumb Position for Cello series. % 

William Bruce is a cellist with English National Opera and 
head of strings at Junior Guildhall, a specialist youth arm of the 
Guildhall School of Music & Drama, UK: bitTy/lDuQ 
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Teaching & Playing 


MASTERCLASS 



ROBY LAKATOS 

ROMANI FUSION GYPSY FIDDLER 


A guide to gypsy fusion playing 

Using minimal effort and staying relaxed are imperative 
when playing this energetic music 


I am from a family of Romani violinists; one of my 
ancestors was the Hungarian ‘Gypsy King, Janos 
Bihari (1764-1827). The years of musical study 
from 6-14 years old are very important when 
learning a difficult instrument like the violin. When 
I was six years old my father took me to have lessons 
with Bela Badar, a famous Hungarian violin teacher 
from the Szigeti school, to learn a proper classical 
technique. To begin with we worked mostly on muscle 
use, posture and the alignment of the spine, because you 
have to be without tension if you want to play for long 
periods of time. If you’re going to play a concerto for 45 
minutes - or gypsy music for two hours - you have to 
be able to save enough energy to keep playing, or you 
will die! That was the most important thing I learnt 
during my early training. It was all about knowing 
when to put energy into my playing, and when to 
relax and recuperate - like a hybrid car. This is 
something vital for playing gypsy fusion. 

I started learning to play traditional gypsy music with 
my father when I was nine years old, at the same time 
as learning classical. My first job was as a jazz violinist. 


and from there I found my own style, combining 
elements of gypsy, jazz and classical music. Many young 
musicians are starting to use this style now, which I call 
‘gypsy fusion’. I enjoy playing this much more than 
classical, of course! 

BOWHOLD 

The first important thing to study is the bow because 
that’s where the sound comes from, whatever the quality 
of your violin. If someone plays a Stradivari without 
good bowing, it won’t make a nice sound or project 
properly. The Szigeti school is very important for this, 
because the bow hold it teaches is very stable and strong. 
It is a Hungarian system that is very different from the 
Russian or American schools. I’ve tried many different 
bow techniques, but this is the only one I’ve found that 
doesn’t hurt. 

The bow hold is like a triangle, with three points 
between the index and ring fingers and the thumb. Put 
your thumb in the position shown in figure 1; then your 
index finger as in figure 2; and finally your ring finger as 
shown in figure 3. > 
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MASTERCLASS 



When you first try to play using this hold, leave the 
other two fingers oflF the bow completely, to help yourself 
get used to the new balance. Play a long note and sustain 
a full sound from the beginning to the end. Experiment 
until you can keep the bow angle vertical and straight. 

When you get used to this position, you should find it 
strong and stable. It helps you to save energy by giving your 
hand more vertical weight when you’re playing, instead of 
moving horizontally all the time. Use the muscles in your 
back to move the bow. This is very important for fast, 
difficult playing, because it helps us to produce maximum 
sound with minimum effort: the main movement comes 
from the back; smaller movements like staccato come from 
the right index finger. The bow hold also helps the left hand 
to become freer, and it lets us recuperate more efficiently 
when we are not playing something that is fast or difficult. 
The arm should be horizontal, not dropping down or 
raised up. When I was seven years old my elbow was too 
high, so my teacher made me hold a book between my 
right arm and my body, and told me to play for an hour; 
after that, he added another book; then another, so that 
I couldn’t lift my arm. After that I always stayed straight. 

A lot of young violinists come to me saying, T would 
like to change my bowing method.’ It can be very 
difficult to alter the way you do something when you 
have already played a certain way for 15-20 years. To get 
used to this hold, you will have to work on the balance 



My teacher made me hold a book 
between my right arm and my body, 
and told me to play for an hour 


of your fingers, hand and bow every day, until the 
bowing movement comes from your body. If I have 
students, I find that the best way to teach them this is 
to get them to play along with me. Some people can 
do it instantly; some can’t do it at all. 

This is something I learnt from a classical violin 
teacher, but I find it a very important part of how I play. 

I don’t think that most gypsy musicians really learn about 
bow technique at all: they just take the bow and play, and 
I can’t understand how! Maybe it’s in their blood. 

yiBRAIO 

This is another important way to save energy and for 
relaxed gypsy fusion playing. I only ever use finger and 
wrist vibrato. There is no need for arm vibrato: it wastes 
energy and isn’t needed for the sound. > 
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A good instrument deserves the best care! 

Do you have humidity problem with your 
instrument in Winter time? 

The best Humidifier-System in the world 
protects your instruments in all weather conditionsf 

• Sff€fto protects your instrument from dry weather and 
maintains 50 to 60% humidity in your case for 2- 3 weeks. 

• Stretto is available for Violin, Viola, Cello and Guitar. 

• Slreffa also offers Thermo /Hygrometer, showing 
the precise temperature and humidity in your case. 

• Sff €tfo pro tects your fiddle against the danger o f 
cracks caused by dry air. 

“Asa person who fs constnntiypioying in d0ersnt concert halts all over the wortii, itfs 
important to know my viotin is sounding good and in good health. Using STRCTTO H part 
of modem vioim maintenance^., one thing less to have to worry about as a concertartisC. 

GifShaham 

Just ask your violin shop or dealer/ 


Edjj Marketing Switzerland Tel ^41 44 722 1930 Fax. +41 44 720 4901 

www.stretto.ch info@stretto.ch 
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!LAK/^os.pizzic/ffo; 

When I was around 1 5 years old I watched a lot of videos of flamenco guitar 
players such as Paco de Lucia. I wanted to imitate the style by using a fast 
pizzicato on my violin, so I practised and practised, and then I finally found 
a way. The movement is like a figure of eight drawn above the strings using 
the index and middle fingers. Make sure that the fingers stay straight and 
strong, or it won’t work. 

Try this in slow motion on open strings to begin with. As you get faster, 
you can use it for pieces like Flight of the Bumblebee in pizzicato (see example). 



2 

S' 

z 


1 With your thumb planted firmly 
over the end of the fingerboard as an 
anchor, play the first pizzicato note 
using your index finger. 


2 As the index finger pulls back, 
prepare your second finger to flick 
the string to produce the second 
pizzicato note. 


3 Now flick the string with the index 
finger, as the second finger rises. 


4 Pluck the string in the normal 
direction with your second finger, 
before returning to no.l and 
repeating the four steps. 


• 

EXAMPLE Try playing Flight of the Bumblebee in pizzicato using the Lakatos pizzicato technique pictured above 

Allegro vivace 

r ^ 1 1 1 1 J — r=n 

Rim sky -Korsakov Flight of the Bumblebee 

^ □Llr rr_f IXXJ ^ 





^ t|J iiJ jfj tfi jfj J J jiJ iiJ J J tti J J jji J t|J J • 
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etc 
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SWRELAXED 

One of the most important things about doing a gypsy fusion set - or 
any concert - is to stay relaxed. I don’t want to encourage alcoholism, but 
I always drink a glass of wine before I play because it helps my muscles to 
relax. Do whatever you need to do to make you feel comfortable when you 
go on stage. When you go up there, be confident in yourself and your ability 
to play. That way you won’t be stressed. % 

INTERVIEW BY PAULINE HARDING 

NEXT MONTH 

Roby Lakatoss gypsy fusion CD ofCseki and Vivaldi is released by the Avanti Alban Gerhardt on the second 

Classic label in October 201 5. He performs with his ensemble at the and third movements of 

Amati Exhibition at The Langham hotel, London, on 1 November Dvorak’s Cello Concerto 
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TECHNIQUE 


First steps in vibrato 

What is the best way to teach this tricky technique to beginners? 

LENNEKE WILLEMS 

Violin teacher at the International School of The Hague, the Netherlands 



• 

BORN 
The Hague, 
the Netherlands 

• 

STUDIED WITH 
Davina van Wely and 
Nap de Klijn 

• 

TEACHES 

School and private students 
aged 5-19 


I Start to teach my students vibrato after they’ve been learning the violin for about 
two years, when they can play comfortably in first position without intonation 
problems. We only work on it for a few minutes each lesson. I tell them how 
important it is that they practise the exercises detailed below every day. If they do 
that, they should get good results within a couple of months. Often they want to do 
this because they are proud to have started learning vibrato. 

These basic vibrato exercises can also be used to improve more advanced players’ 
vibrato skills. Be aware that poor vibrato may be caused by an incorrectly positioned 
left hand - something I focus on a lot in my Mini Violin books (reviewed in the May 
2013 and May 2015 issues of The Strad ) . 


EXERCISES 


THE FIRST STEP 

Demonstrate these movements to your pupil to 
show the vibrato motion. Ask them to imitate you. 

• Hold your left arm in violin position, without 
the instrument. Do an exaggerated vibrato 
gesture in the air (figure 1). The movement 
should be big, so it’s OK for the lower arm to 
join in with the wrist. 

• Next hold the left lower arm in place using 
your right hand, so that the left hand is moving 
back and forth from the wrist. 

• Once the student can do this, ask them to mime 
a bowing motion with their right arm while 
continuing the left-wrist vibrato movement. 



Figure 1 


When you begin to teach a very young 
student vibrato, do this exercise with them 
frequently for short periods in lessons, as well 
as telling them to practise it regularly at home. 

INTRODUCING THE INSTRUMENT 

To bring the movement on to the violin, I ask 
my students to do a glissando exercise: 

• With your violin on your shoulder, and no 
bow, place your left hand in fourth position. 

• Slide your second or third finger back and 
forth on the A string evenly and lightly, almost 
as a harmonic, moving from the wrist. The 
distance should be about 5cm to begin with. 
Pretend you are gently trying to remove a spot of 
dirt from the string (figure 2). 

It is important for the rhythm of the glissando to 
be regular. Some of my students like to make up 
text to help them. For example, one girl uses the 
line shown in exercise 1. They can make up a 
rhythm using any text they like, and this can be 
altered from week to week to give variety. 
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Figure 2 


The next step is to practise the glissando 
exercises in different rhythms: for instance, 
try triplets, then one quaver with two 
semiquavers (i^), and then a dotted rhythm 
(exercise 2). These should be practised using 
each finger and on all strings. 


T he aim is to increase the speed of the 

exercise gradually over the weeks. As the 
movement gets faster, the glissando 
distance becomes smaller and smaller until the 
finger is pivoting from one point. Once students 
have mastered this movement, they can try it 
in first position. Then they can use the bow 
to hear what it sounds like. 


FREEDOM 

Some children will vibrate better from the arm; 
others will be better at vibrating from the wrist. 
The most important thing is that the movement 
is free. Freedom is largely developed through 
the glissando exercise. If the movement still 
seems restricted: 

• check that the student s left thumb stays relaxed 
and is not pinching the neck of the violin. 

• ensure that the fingers are well curved. 

• make sure that the student is not pushing down 
too hard on the string. 

• ask the student to vibrate with all the fingers 
together in a high position. They may find this 
uncomfortable, but they will immediately feel 
the freedom when they continue to vibrate on 
just one finger. 

INTRODUCING THE BOW 

When the bow is introduced, ask students to 
play a two-octave scale in first position, using 
two whole bows for each note and vibrating 
with each finger (exercise 3). They should play 
very slowly, with the left hand moving in a 
quaver rhythm. If the vibrato rhythm becomes 
irregular, tell them to relax the finger, hand, 
wrist and lower arm. When the fourth finger is 
weak, the third finger can be used to support it. > 


EXERCISE 1 


j j j 


j j j j j ^ 


One, 


two, 


to and fro. 


go go go vi - bra 


to 


• 

EXERCISE 2 

3 3 3 3 


j—n n-} n 


• 

EXERCISE 3 Play very slowly, watching the left hand 
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“This school will change your life.” 

KELLY KASLE, ’14 



EASTMAN 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
UNIVERSITY"/ ROCHESTER 


Learn more at 

esm.rochester.edu/apply 



TECHNIQUE 


Hold the violin like a cello or 
guitar and try vibrato that way 



A HELPING HAND 

Try these exercises if a student has a good left-hand 
position but is still struggling with vibrato. 


GIVE THEM THE RIGHT FEELING 

• Ask the student to put their third finger on the 
A string, in first position. 

• Place your index finger on top of their finger and 
vibrate, so that they can feel the correct movement 
from you; ask them to bow the A string so that 
they can hear the sound (figure 3). 

• Let go and see if the student can continue 
vibrating without assistance. 

Using the back of the right hand as a violin can 
help students to feel what they have to do. They 
can slide their left-hand fingers up and down on it, 
then vibrate with the fingers on the spot. 

TRY A NEW PERSPECTIVE 

Your pupil may find it easier to vibrate in cello or 
guitar position. Vibrato on the cello is a more 
natural movement because the arm is more relaxed 
than when it is held up in violin position (figure 4). 


Figure 3 Figure 4 


REPERTOIRE 

After a couple of months, your student should be 
ready to introduce vibrato into the pieces they are 
learning or have already learnt. One useful piece in 
the first position is Premiere Vahe by Adam Carse, 
because there are lots of longer notes. The slow 
movements of the easy concertinos by Rieding, 
Kiichler and Perlman are also useful - for example 
Perlmans ‘Chant to the Moon’ from the Indian 
concertino. Draw undulating lines above certain long 
notes, to show pupils where to vibrate. 

When a student can make the correct movement, 
you can start to discuss the different types of vibrato 
required in the pieces they are playing. What do 
they want to express? Should they be using a wide 
vibrato, a narrow vibrato, or none at all? All kinds of 
vibrato can be practised on scales. Discussing and 
trying out different kinds of tone colour are what 
make teaching vibrato so fascinating. 

IN THEIR PRACTICE 

Building a vibrato motion can take two months or 
longer. Once students have begun to practise it, it is 
important to monitor their progress weekly and 
encourage them to practise it for a couple of minutes 
at least twice daily. If they do any more they may get 
stiff, and this can impede their development. 

Here are some ideas to help them make the 
right movement without supervision. They can: 

• hold the violin in position and rest the scroll 
against a wall to support it while they slide their 
hand up and down during the glissando exercises. 
This will give the left hand more freedom. 

• place a matchbox between the left wrist and the 
violin, to prevent the wrist from collapsing against 
the neck. If they vibrate too much, the matchbox 
will fall out. This idea comes from Dutch violin 
teacher Louis Metz. • 

INTERVIEW BY PAULINE HARDING 



FURTHER MATERIAL 


Vioolmethodiek by Qui van 
Woerdekom is a five- DVD 
box set about methodology 
for violin teachers. It contains 
a section on how to teach 
vibrato that I’ve found to be a very useful 
teaching tool. 


Paul Rolland’s The Teaching of 
Action in String Piaying DVDs 
contain important information 
for anyone who wants to teach. 
Vibrato is included on the first 
disc. Everything is filmed, so you can see 
exactly how Rolland instructs his students. 
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@ New York 



AMERICAN CONTEMPORARY MUSIC ENSEMBLE 

MILLER THEATRE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 2 JUNE 201 5 

June’s pop-up’ series at Columbia University’s 
Miller Theatre featured the American Contemporary 
Music Ensemble in three works by the young 
award-winning composer Timo Andres (b. 1985). 
Reminiscent of Arvo Part and heavily influenced 
by John Adams, his works often feature translucent 
textures and a strong bass-line groove. 

Thrive on Routine for string quartet (20 1 0) hinted 
at Renaissance styles; Andres uses harmonics and 
double-stops to create sparse, simple textures that 
frame the work. Middle sections featured a beautiful 
melody - almost a descant - in the cello line (played 
well by Clarice Jensen) layered above repeated 
semiquaver passages in the first violin, harmonics 
in the second violin and rhythmic gestures in the 
viola. Overall, first violinist Ben Russell played with 
impressive expressivity and musicality throughout 
the piece, even - and especially - in his 
accompaniment lines. 


Clear and Coldior solo piano (2013) was 
suggestive of spectralism, with harmonies built 
around 4ths and 5ths, and performed persuasively 
by the composer himself Andres’s Piano Quintet 
(2012) was the most diverse and well-proportioned 
work on the programme, with passages of sustained, 
lyrical double-stops and clever counterpoint with 
complex overlaid grooves. Again, Russell performed 
with amazing precision and artistry, while cellist 
Jensen held her own with the strongest sense of 
commitment and conviction in the group. 

LEAH HOLLINGSWORTH 


ROBERT LANGEVIN (FLUTE) LIANG WANG 
(OBOE) ANTHONY MCGILL (CLARINET) JUDITH 
LECLAIR (BASSOON) PHILIP MYERS (HORN) 
NIGHTINGALE QUARTET 

SUBCULTURE 15 JUNE 201 5 

To mark the 150th anniversary of Carl Nielsen’s birth, 
the New York Philharmonic joined the Danish 
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Reviews of recordings are now free to browse 
online www.thestrad.com/reviews 


Consulate General in New York and Dacapo 
Records to honour the composer, with testimonials 
from Danish ambassador Jarl Frijs-Madsen and 
Philharmonic music director Alan Gilbert. A special 
Nielsen cocktail and Danish hors d’oeuvres set 
a festive tone. 

But the music trumped all. Renowned for their 
recordings of the music of Rued Langgaard, the 
Nightingale Quartet showed Nielsens String 
Quartet no. 1 to be a more satisfying journey than 
some might think. While Nielsen’s older compatriot 
Niels Gade called the piece a muddle, but a talented 
muddle’, the Nightingale’s reading - sensuous and 
precise - argued otherwise. 

The group’s blend was especially ingratiating, 
with luscious tone in the warm chorales of the first 
movement and the gentle melodic paths of the 
second. In the scherzo, the ensemble showed vitality 
and panache, plus some gutsy attacks. The contrasts 
in the finale were carefully controlled: gossamer 
episodes rubbed against craggier ones for a genuine 
spectrum of light and dark - a bravura display. 

Afterwards, the group remained on stage to lead 
a spirited arrangement of ‘Happy Birthday’, as host 
David Osenberg encouraged the audience to sing 
along. The programme had opened with a vivacious 
reading of Nielsen’s Wind Quintet, with five 
Philharmonic principals in outstanding form. 

To conclude the celebration, Danish DJ Katrine 
Ring created a surprisingly effective impromptu 
soundtrack, mixing Nielsen recordings with 
electronic sounds. 

BRUCE HODGES 


MUSICIANS FROM THE JUILLIARD SCHOOL 
AND THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 

ALICE TULLY HALL, LINCOLN CENTER 1 5 JUNE 201 5 

A unique collaboration between New York’s Juilliard 
School and London’s Royal Academy brought an 
outstanding Bach concert to Alice Tully Hall. 
Conducted by Masaaki Suzuki and with Rachel 
Podger as concertmaster, the evening began with 
a superb performance of the cantata ‘Die Elenden 
sollen essen’ BWV75, which showcased a warm, 
well-balanced string sound. The 31 -piece orchestra 
played and breathed as one instrument, and Podger’s 
clear, sensitive and dynamic leading set the standard. 
Phrasing was organic and articulations incredibly 
precise. The chorus sang beautifully, although the 
soloists were not as strong. 


After the intermission, the Concerto in D minor 
for two violins BWV1043 was joyful, led by soloists 
Davina Clarke and Carrie Krause. Although the two 
took individual liberties as soloists, with many 
differences in interpretation, style and articulation, 
they both played with energy and character, and the 
overall effect was quite lovely. Krause’s sound was, 
unfortunately, a bit forced throughout but Clarke 
played with an extremely beautiful and pure tone. 
The closing work, the Ascension Oratorio ‘Lobet 
Gott in seinen Reichen’ BWV 1 1 , was stellar. The 
joyous opening gave way to many tender moments 
and overall the performance reflected the text well. 
LEAH HOLLINGSWORTH 


JASPER WOOD (VIOLIN) DAVID RILEY, 

SALLA KARAKORPI, BRIAN LEE (PIANOS) 

BARGEMUSIC19JUNE2015 

Sometimes a cool, no-nonsense approach to virtuoso 
works (all of them New York premieres in this 
concert) has more impact, and that’s exactly the image 
Canadian violinist Jasper Wood conveys. Originally 
commissioned for the New York City Ballet, Daniel 
Ott’s Double Aria for Violin Alone (2003) showed 
Wood with feet poised like an archer, ready to attack 
the difficulties of Otfs feverish flight of harmonics, 
double-stops and tricky left-hand pizzicatos. At the 
end, a small spray of stray bow hairs reaffirmed the 
technical demands of the final pages. 

Wood closed the evening with Mathew Fuerst’s 
Sonata no. 3 for violin and piano (201 1), with the 
superb David Riley as his collaborator. (The duo 
released a recording of Fuerst’s violin and piano 
works last January.) Opening with high harmonic 
tremolos, the first movement is brittle and austere. 
The legato second movement, ‘Liebeslied (for 
Rachel)’, showed off the feathery resonance of 
Wood’s 1914 Scarampella violin. The finale, marked 
‘Moto perpetuo’, emphasised the ‘moto’ with 
aggressive double-stops and frantic bowing, and 
provoked cheers from the Bargemusic audience. 

In between, pianist Salla Karakorpi dealt valiantly 
with the technical challenges of Alex Freeman’s 
Aerial Voices: Variations on a Theme of Charles Fussell 
(2013). Fellow pianist Brian Lee remained calm 
under pressure in Freeman’s Three Pieces (2004), 
with a violently percussive first movement, a delicate 
second, and a ‘Rag’ with a freewheeling melody over 
irregular rhythms. 

BRUCE HODGES 
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KRYSIA OSOSTOWICZ (VIOLIN) 

DANIELTONG (PIANO) 

KINGS PLACE 14 MAY 201 5 

This was the first of a five-concert series at Kings Place 
(also touring around the UK) in which each of the 
Beethoven violin sonatas is paired with a newly 
commissioned companion piece. Jonathan Doves 
Ludwig Games, after an exuberant opening flourish and 
a classy slow lyrical tune, proceeded with challenging, 
widely spaced triplets spanning the violins range, 
which Osostowicz negotiated with elegance. This piece 
introduced Beethovens D major Sonata op. 12 no.l. 

American composer Peter Ash’s A major Chase 
was the next work. Osostowicz was alert to its 
toccata-like writing, its cheeky fugue and its 
unbuttoned humour - an apt up-beat to the second 
of the op. 12 sonatas. The final new work came after, 
rather than before, its partner sonata, the ‘Kreutzer’ 
in A major op. 47: Matthew Taylor’s Tarantella 
furiosa takes its starting point from the energy and 
momentum of the ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata’s finale. Again, 
Osostowicz - and her partner, Daniel Tong - offered 
fiery, precise playing. 

However, if pairing Beethoven with up-to-the- 
minute counterparts was intended to highlight the 
earlier composer’s revolutionary outlook, this was 
hardly identifiable in Osostowicz’s readings of the 
three Beethoven sonatas, which tended towards the 
polite and ordinary. These performances were, like a 
young child from a respectable family, neatly turned 
out but as yet lacking in character. 

EDWARDBHESANIA 


JOSHUA BELL (VIOLIN) LAWRENCE POWER 
(VIOLA) STEVEN ISSERLIS (CELLO) 

JEREMY DENK (PIANO) 

WIGMOREHALL20 MAY 201 5 

What more could you ask than to have four of the 
finest players around having a whale of a time together? 
They launched into Josef Suk’s youthful First Piano 
Quartet with panache, matching its impetuous drive 
with a swagger of their own, enjoying Suk’s expansive 
melodies, aided by Bell’s tasteful little portamentos. 

The all-Czech programme continued with 
sonatas by Janacek and Martinu. Bell’s playing 
encompassed the wide dramatic range of Janacek’s 
sonata, with incisive rhythms in the first movement 
and bleak melodic lines in the second. The 
partnership between Bell and Denk was remarkable 
(Denk had the lion’s share of the evening, and 
was superb throughout), switching back and forth 
between stark, almost uncomfortable intensity 
and folk-like naivety. 

Isserlis surged through the motor rhythms of 
Martinu’s Second Cello Sonata, tackling the outer 
movements with waves of nervous energy: the last 
movement almost swang, and Isserlis rattled off the 
cadenza with aplomb. He played the ghostly melody 
of the second movement as if he had endless time. 
Dvorak’s E flat major Piano Quartet op. 87 was full 
of insouciant charm. The third-movement Allegro 
moderate could have come straight from a Prague 
tavern - Denk clearly enjoyed his touch of zither music 
- and the effervescent finale was tinged with Bohemian 
schmaltz. It all sounded gorgeous. 

TIMHOMFRAY 
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LIGETI QUARTET 

HOXTON BASEMENT 31 MAY 201 5 

The Ligeti Quartet s concert in Hoxton Basement - 
a dank cavern with all the acoustic alertness of the 
inside of your shoe - took the temperature of four 
30-something composers all opting to deal with the 
fallout of revolutionary quartets of the recent past, 
before slamming their work into a certified modern 
classic: George Crumb’s Black Angels. Not all the music 
was successful. The quartet tiptoed through the 
infinitesimal gradations of glissando and rarefied 
harmonics of Ji Sun Yang’s Les accordeons V, but what 
looks good on manuscript paper doesn’t necessarily pay 
aural dividends. Anna Meredith’s breezy opener, Music 
for Ravens, spat out shotgun pizzicatos over unstable 
ostinatos: a slick and professional score expertly 
dispatched, enjoyable but soon forgotten. 

But William Dougherty’s The Aureole Effect x.oo\l 
control of my ears and refused to let go; narrow-range 
clusters dispersed into a belly-gurgle of pitches forever 
bending and sliding. Black Church by the jazz 
trumpeter Wadada Leo Smith dealt up free-floating 
triads - tonality cut free of its harmonic context, a 
paradox with which the quartet ran riot. Tom Green’s 
Gravity Fragments, an inchoate Crumb-inspired sketch, 
led to Black Angels itself And what music! Stylistic 
overlays fuel Crumb’s construction, and the Ligeti 
Quartet’s feral but structurally disciplined performance 
cracked right into its soul. 

PHILIP CLARK 


LISABATIASHVILI (VIOLIN) PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA/YANNICK NEZET-SEGUIN 

ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 5 JUNE 201 5 

Conventionally the big beast in this programme would 
have been RachmaninofFs Third Symphony. But the 
major event of the evening was undoubtedly Lisa 
Batiashvili’s extraordinary account of Shostakovich’s 
First Violin Concerto. Her tone was rich and powerful, 
her technique flawless, even when tested to its limits in 
a fearless and visceral performance. The first-movement 
Nocturne opened as bleakly as one could imagine, with 
Batiashvili subtly weaving a narrative thread, a bleak 
story told with the Philadelphia Orchestra in close 
partnership. This was quintessential ensemble playing. 

However fiery the music became in subsequent 
movements, there was always a feeling of intimacy, of 
something personal coming from within. The scherzo 
was certainly ferocious - real hell-for-leather playing 
with both soloist and orchestra rhythmically 
immaculate, but there was no suspicion of virtuosity 
for its own sake. Similarly, the burlesque fourth 
movement, for all its sizzling vitality, had real purpose. 



At the heart of the work is the Andante passacaglia. 
This grew tragically and inexorably towards the most 
remarkable, emotionally raw and technically brilliant 
playing of the great cadenza that I suspect many of us 
have heard. 

TIMHOMFRAY 


SKAM PA QUARTET, 

KRZYSZTOF CHORZELSKI (VIOLA) 

WIGMOREHALL8JUNE2015 

Josef Suk wrote his Meditation on an Old Czech Hymn 
(St Wenceslas) in 1914, to inspire the Czechs in difficult 
times. The Skampa Quartet gave it a performance 
graded from opening simplicity into warm, rich 
textures - from which melancholy was never far away. 

Mad Piper Is the third quartet by the group’s former 
leader Pavel Fischer, a life-affirming piece full of 
foot- tapping folk rhythms. The first movement is 
inspired by the ‘Mad Piper’ himself, a bagpiper who 
played during the Normandy landings (and survived!). 
Energetic dance gave way to gypsy lament played with 
wailing intensity by cellist Lukas Polak, who went on to 
drive the Carpathian revels of the second movement 
and the bear-dance finale with energetic pizzicatos. 
Violist Radim Sedmidubsky provided a sad, Bulgarian 
lament in the third movement, complete with 
augmented seconds and bent notes. 

The quartet was joined by violist Krzysztof 
Chorzelski for Dvorak’s E flat major Quintet op. 97, 
imbued with sparkle and energy at every turn. The 
dotted rhythms of the outside movements joyfully 
compelled them forward. The composer gave his own 
instrument, the viola, plenty of limelight here, to which 
Sedmidubsky responded with glowing lyricism. 
TIMHOMFRAY 
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BACH & BEYOND PART 2 
BACH Solo Violin Sonata BWVlOOl; 

Solo Violin Parti’ta BWV1002 BARTOK 
Sonata for Solo Violin SAARIAHO Prises 
Jennifer Koh (violin) 

CEDILLE CDR 90000 1 54 (2 CDS) 

Authoritative readings of music 
old and new - and newish 

There’s a feeling of power in reserve 
about Jennifer Koh’s playing, which 
is never louder than lovely, and 
underneath the sleekly sustained lines 
and discreetly tapered phrase-ends is 
the violinistic equivalent of a V8 
engine purring away. She makes good 
sense of the fugues in both Bartok’s 
Solo Sonata and Bach’s G minor 
without digging into the 
counterpoint. Bartok’s long and 
difficult third-movement Melodia 
never sags once, thanks to her close 
attention to tone colour; however, she 
could have been more adventurous in 
the Bach, which is never less than well 
bred, but a little dirt under the 
fingernails of, say, the final Presto 
would not have gone amiss. 

Prises (Curls) was originally 
commissioned as a companion piece 
to emerge from Bach’s D minor Partita 
but is here paired with the B minor. 
Koh made this authoritative recording 
a few months after giving the US 
premiere in February last year. The live 
electronics, triggered both by the 
soloist with a pedal and by an assistant 
at a mixing desk, are discreetly 
balanced - it might be easier to hear 
the atmospheric detail in concert 
- and Saariaho’s writing for the violin 
veers between genetically busy and 
rhapsodic. Koh makes a strong case for 
the piece as worthy of comparison 
with a work of the stature of Boulez’s 
Anthemes 11. 

PETER QUANTRILL 


o 


O' BACH Sonatas for Violin and 
Harpsichord BWV1014-19 

Lucy Russell (violin) 

John Butt (harpsichord) 

LINN CKD 433 (2 CDS) 

Experiment and sensitivity in Bach’s 
accompanied violin sonatas 

Intellectual challenge and a spirit 
of Empfindsamkeit animate these 
magnificent new recordings of the 
sonatas that Bach wrote in his first 
five years as Kapellmeister in Leipzig. 
Empfindsamkeit: sensitive style’, 
according to my dictionary, is 
characterised by abrupt switches 
of mood and rhythm. It gives an 
unusual flavour to the recording, 
in that the style was more associated 
with C.P.E. Bach than with his father. 
Lucy Russell and John Butt take us 
on a harum-scarum pelt through 
the final Vivace of the F minor 
Sonata - will they or won’t they 
finish together? They do, just about; 
and in the many brief but touching 
slow movements, the printed 
parts are treated as a basis for 
negotiation rather than as a 
kind of sealed testament. 



Unafraid of vibrato and 
portamento, Russell invests the 
keening chords of the F minor’s 
Adagio with deep pathos. The 
G major Sonata is a free-spirited 
dialogue seemingly invented on the 
spot, which feels appropriate to its 
Italianate construction. Perhaps on 
another day Russell might articulate 
the first movement’s pert fragments 
of response with a more coquettish 
restraint, true to the experimental 
nature of its composition, which 
Butt’s booklet note unravels with 
scholarly but very readable authority. 
In the long and elaborate solo that 
forms the sonata’s centrepiece, his 
playing is as good as his word. Linn’s 
recording is faultlessly balanced: 
highly recommended. 

PETER QUANTRILL 


BARTOK Violin Concerto no. 2 

MENDELSSOHN Violin 
Concerto in E minor 

Augustin Hadelich (violin) Norwegian 
Radio Orchestra/Miguel Harth-Bedoya 

AVIEAV2323 

Sparkling Mendelssohn and the 
best Bartok Second for ages 
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Augustin Hadelich has won acclaim 
for playing and programming, his 
2014 Sibelius/Ades disc becoming 
one of the ‘Top Classical Albums of 
the Year’ in the New York Times. 

I can’t say that the unusual pairing 
here alone would motivate me to buy 
the disc, but it is a much more 
satisfactory conception than one 
might imagine, each work shedding 
interesting light on the other. 

What would make me buy 
this disc is the playing itself The 
Mendelssohn Concerto is brightly 
paced throughout, and Hadelich’s 
virtuosity sparkles, especially in the 
finale. I didn’t especially like the wide 
and slow vibrato, which renders the 
first movement’s second subject a bit 
heavy and the slow movement prey 
to a little too much tonal gloss. 
Moreover, the recording choices 
can make Hadelich’s tone a little 
overbearing - but these are minor 
criticisms in an intelligent reading. 

The Bartok Second Concerto is 
the star here: the utter accuracy of 
Hadelich’s technique is astonishing, 
and the crisp sonorities resonate 
beautifully throughout the work. 
Bartok’s complex textures are clearly 
and excitingly enunciated by soloist 
and orchestra alike, and there is a 
compelling transparency to the last 
movement - the best interpretation 
of this concerto I have heard for 
a long time. 

DAVID MILSOM 


BEETHOVEN Violin Concerto in 
D major op. 61^; Symphony no. 8 
in F major op.932 BRAHMS String 
Sextet no.l in B flat major op. 18 

Augustin Dumay (violin/conductor) 
Sinfonia Varsovia^, Kansai 
Philharmonic Orchestra^; Svetlin 
Roussev (violin) Miguela da Silva, 


Marie Chilemme (violas) Henri 
Demarquette, Aurelien Pascal (cellos) 

ONYX 41 54 (2 CDS) 

Dumay lives dangerously as soloist, 
conductor and chamber player 

Augustin Dumay’s musical attributes 
are demonstrated here in solo, 
conducting and chamber roles. 

He marries musical insight with 
technical security in his account 
of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, 
realising its high-tessitura melodic 
material with expressive lyricism and 
tonal purity. His reading is spacious 
and supple, even if he sometimes 
seems to coordinate with the 
orchestra rather than vice versa, and 
his fairly traditional view of the first 
movement has a natural fluidity of 
line, ebbing and flowing with the 
music’s changing demands. He forces 
the sound somewhat in Kreisler’s 
cadenza and is less tender than 
many competitors in the intense 
Larghetto; but his buoyant finale 
skips along the more infectiously, 
thanks to light, clean articulation, 
and he rattles off the final cadenza 
with considerable panache. 

Dumay and his chamber 
colleagues revel in the dark textures 
and moods of Brahms’s First Sextet, 
especially in the lyrical opening 
movement and the intense minor- 
mode variation set that follows. 

They also convey the energy and 
humour of the rustic scherzo and 
realise its more animated trio with 
aplomb. However, their ensemble is 
not always unanimous, their tonal 
blend is often uneven and their 
intonation lacks the precision and 
uniformity of an established group. 
The recording, though vivid and 
immediate, is a shade too present. 

Dumay the conductor makes his 
orchestra live dangerously in 



Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, 
injecting a real sense of forward 
momentum in most movements, 
particularly the first and last. 
Recorded live, this performance is in 
many ways exhilarating but suffers 
from poor balance, untidy ensemble 
and much skating over detail. 

ROBIN STOWELL 


BRITISH WORKS FOR CELLO 
AND PIANO VOL4 
BENNETT Cello Sonata HODDINOTT 
Cello Sonata no.2 LEIGHTON 
Partita LUTYENS Constants 
Paul Watkins (cello) 

Huw Watkins (piano) 

CHANDOS CHAN 10862 

Sterling advocacy for four 
sonatas of the past century 

This brilliantly recorded disc 
showcases some works from the 
grittier side of British music from the 
second half of the 20th century. Each 
of the featured composers came 
under formative European 
influences: Kenneth Leighton 
studying with Petrassi in Rome, 
Elisabeth Lutyens deeply influenced 
by Schoenberg, Alun Hoddinott by 
Bartok and Richard Rodney Bennett 
by the Darmstadt school and Boulez. 
Such an awareness of continental 
styles infuses all the compositions 
with a tautly conceived sense of 
structure and an emphasis on 
linear dialogue between the 
two instruments. 

Of course, little-known works 
need championing, and in this regard 
Paul and Huw Watkins prove 
formidable exponents, providing 
incisive and well-characterised 
readings that eloquently convey the 
atmosphere of each piece. The most 
emotionally elusive work in this 
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programme is probably Lutyens’s 
Constants^ which juxtaposes 
introspective moments with passages 
of more fervent declamation. In 
contrast, Leighton’s Partita is far 
more accessible, offering a greater 
range of invention cast in a similar 
vein to Britten’s later Cello Sonata 
in C major. The opening two 
movements set the scene: an 
impassioned, unsettled tonality 
infusing the Elegy, before it is swept 
away by the edgy rhythmic motifs of 
the scherzo. Perhaps, though, the 
most persuasive work comes from 
Bennett, whose fluent Sonata (1991) 
covers impressively varied ground, 
ranging from the fierce rhythmic 
outbursts of the third-movement 
Feroce, recalling Bartok, to the more 
reflective Allegretto leggero, with its 
washes of almost impressionistic 
colour - aided here by a 
tremendously vibrant performance 
and vivid production. 

JOANNE TALBOT 


BERLIOZ Harold en Italic; Intrata di 
Rob-Roy Macgregor; Reverie et Caprice 

James Ehnes (violin/viola) Melbourne 
Symphony Orchestra/Andrew Davis 
OHANDOS OHSA 51 55 (SAOD) 

Ehnes switches from violin to 
viola in Berlioz’s Byronic vistas 

Berlioz’s mighty ‘symphony with solo 
viola Harold in Italy is preceded on 
this carefully planned disc by the 
composer’s only work for violin. 
Reverie et Caprice. This slight piece 
is based on a discarded opera aria, 
which explains its irregular, text- 
based phrase lengths and unexpected 
modulations (not to mention its 
couplet form). Berlioz’s unorthodox 
yet idiomatic string writing is 
beautifully handled by James Ehnes. 
The exhaustive booklet notes by 
Berlioz specialist Hugh Macdonald 
examine in some detail the 


composer’s recycling procedures, 
and these are further highlighted by 
the Overture to Rob-Roy Macgregor, 
which has some musical material in 
common with Harold in Italy - hence 
the hint of a ‘Scotch snap’ that 
somewhat improbably features in the 
latter piece’s first movement. 

Ehnes proves as adroit and stylish 
a violist as he is a violinist (he 
performs on a Carlo Bergonzi viola, 
which contrasts with his 1715 
‘Marsick’ Stradivari violin). His 
slender, perfectly focused tone 
favours a reading of a lyrical hue, at 
the opposite end of the interpretative 
spectrum from the epic performances 
of William Primrose (preserved in 
several studio and live versions). 
Helped by the astoundingly vivid 
quality of the SACD recording, 
Andrew Davis brings out countless 
details of Berlioz’s always 
unpredictable orchestration, with the 
Melbourne SO - not least the viola 
section, which has a protagonistic 
role in the third movement - proudly 
sharing the limelight with the soloist. 
CARLOS MARIA SOLARE 


O 


O CZERNY Four String Quartets 

Sheridan Ensemble 

CAPRICCI0C5234 (2 CDS) 

Rediscovered quartets by a 
famed follower of Beethoven 

That Beethoven’s pupil Carl Czerny 
(1791-1857) was a consummate 
master of the string quartet genre is 
hardly astonishing. Some readers 
might be surprised, however, that the 
recent rediscovery of the D minor 
and E minor quartets has been 
championed by a ‘modern 
instrument’ group. Yet it is perhaps 
symbolic of the musical universality 
of these works that they translate 
so effectively to such performance 
- as Beethoven’s own quartets do, 
of course - and the results here are 
certainly compelling. 

What we have, then, are four 
highly evocative works, the heroic 
nature of which bears Beethoven’s 
influence. The outer movements 
in all cases are perhaps the most 
memorable - such as the clean-lined 
but harmonically inventive first 
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movement of the D minor work or 
the forceful finale of the E minor 
quartet - while the scherzos can be 
equally stirring (notwithstanding 
a slightly immaterial trio in the 
A minor quartet). This double-disc 
set is recorded with beautiful poise, 
both musically and in terms of 
recording quality, and the Sheridan 
Ensemble, famed for its eclectic 
tastes, manages to apply modern 
stylistic ideals with subtlety 
and sensitivity. 

Witness, for example, the 
tonal clarity of the E minor’s slow 
movement, with sonority modulated 
more by the bow than by any 
over-reliance on vibrato, and the 
warm yet articulate cello staccatos in 
the D major’s first movement. The 
consistency of the sound across the 
works and across the members of the 
quartet is admirable. I enjoyed these 
discs greatly - truly a significant 
musical discovery, conveyed in 
an ardent and committed way. 

DAVID MILSOM 


KING OF INSTRUMENTS; 
INSTRUMENT OF KINGS 
DARKE Violin Sonata no.l in E minor 
PANTCHEFF Sonata for Violin and Organ 
SUMSION Viol in Sonata in E minor 
Rupert Marshall-Luck (violin) 

Duncan Honeybourne (piano/organ) 

EM RECORDS EMRCD029 

Twenties sonatas by a pair 
of church-music composers 

Herbert Sumsion and Harold Darke 
are probably best known for their 
liturgical music. Their violin sonatas 
are early works, both for the 
composers and for the 20th century, 
but are resolutely 1 9th-century 
in their musical language, with 
Brahms looming large in the 
background. Rupert Marshall-Luck 
and Duncan Honeybourne do them 
both good service. 


There is a snap to Sumsion’s 
Sonata (1920), a blend of happiness 
and melancholy, particularly in the 
last-movement Allegro ma non 
troppo, which Marshall-Luck 
captures neatly; but the care he shows 
in shaping the melodies can’t make 
up for their lack of distinction. 
Darke’s Sonata, also from the 1 920s, 
is a richer work, contrasting 
declamation and tenderness, the 
melodic lines intriguing and 
unpredictable, with long, lyrical 
paragraphs beautifully played. 

At the centre of the second- 
movement Andante is a restless 
Allegretto scherzando, which 
Marshall-Luck plays with an 
impressive combination of rhythmic 
agitation and flowing lyricism. 

The recorded sound is close-in but 
the piano echoes in the chapel of 
Jesus College, Cambridge. Richard 
PantchefFs Sonata for Violin and 
Organ op.74 fares better. It dates 
from 2010, and if its modal 


harmonic world would again not 
have been out of place a century 
earlier, it is an affecting work, much 
given to gentle musing, the violin’s 
long, flowing lines expressively 
played by Marshall-Luck. 

TIM HOMFRAY 


CAPRICCIOSO 

J.-L DUPORT Etude no.7 J.-P. DUPORT 

Etude no. 8 PIATTI Twelve Caprices; 
Capriccio sopra un tema della Niobe 
di Pacini POPPER Etude no. 29 

Antonio Meneses (cello) 

AVIEAV2328 

Meneses finds the musicality 
in a disc of cello studies 

A large percentage of this disc is 
devoted to Piatti’s Caprices, with 
the added bonus of his tour de force 
spectacular Capriccio sopra un tema 
della Niobe di Pacini. Musically these 
works are by far the strongest in the 
programme (although that’s not 
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saying a great deal), and the latter 
you might possibly include in a 
recital. However, if you wished to go 
to the cello gym, there are far more 
musically rewarding alternatives. 

Likewise, Jean-Louis Duport s 
Seventh Study, which exploits wrist 
and string-crossing, sounds like an 
inferior imitation of the Prelude from 
Bach’s First Suite, whereas the lyrical 
style of Duport’s elder brother 
Jean-Pierre’s Eighth Study is more 
eloquently explored in the slow 
movement of Schumann’s Cello 
Concerto. But students who simply 
have to play studies as part of their 
technical regime will find much to 
savour in these illuminating 
performances, largely because 
Antonio Meneses has the gift to turn 
flaxen cloth into shimmering silk. 

Here he treats the dull invention 
as if it were Beethoven, moulding 
each phrase with grace and elegance. 
That in itself is a useful skill, as 
performers frequently have to make 
the mundane sparkle. In order to do 
that, the technical elements are well 
oiled. Therefore, as a reference tool, 
this warmly recorded CD is a very 
valuable contribution and can be 
enthusiastically recommended. 

JOANNE TALBOT 


FRANCK Violin Sonata in A major 
R. STRAUSS Violin Sonata in 
E flat major; Allegretto in E major; 
Wiegenlied; Waldseligkeit; Morgen 

James Ehnes (violin) 

Andrew Armstrong (piano) 

ONYX 41 41 

Thrills without spills in this pair 
of high-Romantic violin sonatas 

Some play the first movement of 
Franck’s Violin Sonata as a reverie; 
others give it impulse and purpose. 
James Ehnes and Andrew Armstrong, 
a terrific team, do both, giving 
direction to the questioning 


harmonies and the shifting melodic 
shapes until they come to thrilling 
cadences. They play the second- 
movement Allegro as if they have the 
devil at their heels, whereas the lyrical 
passages, while beautiful, give little 
repose. After the drama of the 
Recitative and Aria, played with 
vibrato-laden angst, the finale has just 
the right combination of clarity, 
which its canonic writing requires, 
and emotional release. 

The first movement of Strauss’s 
Sonata sweeps grandly forwards, its 
moments of relaxed melodic charm 
only heightening the theatrical 
brilliance. The sweet-toned simplicity 
at the opening of the second- 
movement Improvisation comes 
as a refreshing balm, as do the 
caressed coquetries and arabesques 
that follow, before the operatic 
torrent of the finale, which is very 
grand indeed, with some delightful 
scherzando skittishness along the 
way. Andrew Armstrong tackles the 
fiendish piano parts of both these 
sonatas with aplomb. 

The short Allegretto, a work 
of 18 th-century elegance which 
Strauss wrote almost at the end of 
his creative life, has warmth and 
grace, as do the song arrangements 
that close the disc. The recorded 
sound is rich and clear. 

TIM HOMFRAY 


NEW SEASONS 

GLASS Violin Concerto no. 2 The 
American Four Seasons’ KANCHELI 
Ex contrario PART Estonian Lullaby 
UMEBAYASHI Yumeji’s Theme 

Kremerata Baltica/ 

Gidon Kremer (violin) 

DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON 479 481 7 

Kremer imbues contemporary fare 
with characteristic intensity 

Gidon Kremer’s propensity for 
imbuing everything he plays with 


contemporary emotional resonances 
continues to provide a refreshing 
slant on the classics of yesteryear. Yet 
it is as a passionate exponent of new 
music that he really comes into his 
own. On this, his first album for the 
Yellow Label in over a decade, he 
focuses on music of an inherent 
expressive simplicity designed to 
explode the myth that modern music 
is intended more for the mind than 
for the soul. All four pieces rethink 
generic gestures in their very different 
ways, yet they manage to avoid the 
anachronistic irony of some forms 
of neoclassicism. 

Glass’s Violin Goncerto 
encapsulates Kremer’s probing 
interpretative style as he micro- 
inflects the music with infinitely 
subtle changes of tonal shading 
(including his trademark flautando 
tendency), articulation and dynamic 
so that even the most potentially 
untroubled of phrases never truly 
relaxes. Part’s Estonian Lullaby 
provides a gentle interlude before 
the textural white light of Kancheli’s 
Ex contrario, a dazzling cornucopia 
of musical time-capsuling, which 
finds Kremer and his gifted band 
attaining nerve-jangling levels of 
musical intensity. Kremer’s refusal 
to take the easy, cantabile way out 
is at its most potent in Umebayashi’s 
Yumejis Theme, captured with 
exemplary clarity by DG’s engineers. 
JULIAN HAYLOCK 


MENDELSSOHN String Quartets: no.l 
in E flat major op. 12; in E flat major 
(1823); no.4 in E minor op.44 no. 2 

Escher Quartet 

BIS BIS I960 (SACD) 

The Escher embarks on a fine new 
Mendelssohn quartet survey 

Following its recent lithe, expressive 
recordings for Naxos of the 
Zemlinsky quartets (reviewed in 
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November 2013 and October 2014), 
the Escher Quartet launches the first 
in a three-disc series of Mendelssohn 
for BIS. As well as the First and 
Fourth quartets, this disc includes the 
early Quartet in E flat major. Written 
when Mendelssohn was aged 14, its 
a forgivably conventional work but 
charming nonetheless, and the young 
composer was brave enough to 
attempt a double fugue in the finale. 
The Escher is winning here, playing 
with charm and lyricism, but the 
beauty runs deeper: under the surface 
lie unwavering ensemble playing and 
finely tuned balancing. The same 
qualities suffuse the whole disc. 

The Escher exudes a warm tone 
in the introduction to op.l2’s first 
movement, while the ensuing Allegro 
has a naturally pliable momentum. 
The second-movement Canzonetta 
is delightfully airy but its piu mosso 
section - a scherzo first for the two 
upper voices and then for the two 
lower ones (the latter, unbelievably, 
being yet more tightly sprung) - 
makes the hair stand on end. No 
surprise, then, that the scherzo 
proper of the Fourth Quartet is also 
dispatched with thrilling precision, 
while not precluding subtle shading 
of colour. The first movement of the 
E minor has dramatic urgency and 
the third movement a winning ‘song 
without words’ quality. There’s not a 
muddy texture, an imbalanced chord 
or a directionless phrase on the disc, 
and the recorded sound is ideally rich 
yet intimate. A deeply rewarding 
release, then, and by any standards 
a distinguished one. 

EDWARD BHESANIA 


TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR STRINGS 
MUSSORGSKY Pictures at an 
Exhibition BRAHMS Clarinet 
Sonata in F minor op. 120 no.l 
RACHMANINOFF Prelude in C sharp 
minor op. 3 no. 2 (all arr. Cohen) 


Anna Hashimoto (clarinet) 

Isis Ensemble/Jacques Cohen 

MERIDIAN CDE 84632 

String arrangement offers a new view 
of Mussorgsky’s picture gallery 

You’ll be struck straight away by the 
sound of unison bowed and plucked 
strings as the art lover marches 
purposefully into the Hartmann 
exhibition. And that’s rather the 
point of this arrangement for string 
ensemble of Mussorgsky’s piano 
masterpiece. For many. Ravel had the 
last word as concerns colouring the 
monochrome of the keyboard 
original. But there are many prisms 
through which to view these pictures: 
Stokowski more garishly; Henry 
Wood less so; Vladimir Ashkenazy 
with echt Russian darkness - many of 
the variants valuably curated in 
hybrid compilations by Leonard 
Slatkin. Perhaps you prefer the 
Swingle Singers, or Emerson, Lake 
and Palmer’s prog-rock reimagining. 

Nevertheless, Jacques Cohen takes 
the black and white of the piano and 
shades it with the broader range of 
chiaroscuro offered by a string 
ensemble. So ‘Gnomus’ is rendered 
suitably grotesque by ponticello trills 
and glassy harmonics; the ‘Ballet of 
the Unhatched Chicks’ is recast with 
a Nutcracker lightness of touch; Baba 
Yaga’s mortar flight is propelled by 
vivid Bartok pizzicatos; ‘Bydlo’ draws 
near and retreats with a remarkable 
intensity. Only ‘The Great Gate at 
Kiev’ seems underpowered - but 
perhaps I’m too attached to Ravel’s 
brass- and percussion-bedecked 
triumphalism to hear it anew. 

Anna Hashimoto is a sensitive 
soloist in what sounds a rather 
overblown amplification of Brahms’s 
F minor Clarinet Sonata, and in 
between comes a rather subfusc 
Rachmaninoff C sharp minor 
Prelude. Playing is mostly adequate, 
the acoustic ample if a little diffuse. 



But what a way to rehear the disc’s 
major work: let’s hope it’s taken on 
by plenty of other adventurous 
string ensembles. 

DAVID TH REASH ER 


C. SCHUMANN Romances op. 22 
R. SCHUMANN Violin Sonata no. 2 in 
D minor op. 121; Marchenbilder op.ll3 

Nurit Stark (violin/viola) 

Cedric Pescia (piano) 

CLAVES 50-1 502 

Bright and brisk performances 
of music by the two Schumanns 

Joseph Joachim, who premiered 
Robert Schumann’s D minor Sonata, 
proclaimed it ‘one of the loveliest 
creations of recent times’. It’s hard 
not to agree with him when listening 
to the fierily passionate interpretation 
of Nurit Stark. This intensity, 
combined with a rather close 
recording, can however induce some 
aural fatigue, especially in the sonata’s 
insistent first movement (here all 
of 14 minutes long, including the 
often-omitted repeat) . Between 
the ‘hunting’ scherzo and the 
tempestuous finale, the slow 
movement brings welcome repose, 
with Stark delicately voicing the 
opening pizzicato exposition of its 
chorale-like theme. Her collaboration 
with Gedric Pescia is delightfully 
dovetailed, and they find plenty of 
detail in the following variations. 

For Marchenbilder, Stark and 
Pescia choose some unusually fast 
tempos, making the two middle 
movements sound somewhat 
impatient, in spite of both players’ 
admirable precision. Stark plays here 
on a bright-sounding viola, which 
- along with the brisk pace - further 
short-changes the ‘melancholic 
expressivity’ of the final, G string- 
centred lullaby. 

Glara Schumann’s Romances 
receive a nicely intimate reading 
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that really highlights the quiet 
sophistication of their piano writing 
without trying to make more of the 
music than it can take. The CD’s 
presentation is most appealing, with 
three essays that complement each 
other nicely (I confess not to have 
known March enbildery^ 2 iS 

inspired by a poem of that name). 

I wish they had included Robert’s 
A minor Sonata as well. 

CARLOS MARIA SOLARE 


O SMETANA String Quartets: no.l in 
E minor ‘From My Life’; no. 2 in D minor 

Pavel Haas Quartet 

SUPRAPHONSU 4172-2 

Solid Smetana from the award- 
winning Czech string quartet 

Recording the two Smetana quartets 
is a rite of passage for any Czech 
ensemble, and the Pavel Haas 
Quartet - already a prize winner for 
its recordings of Janacek and Dvorak 
- here follows in a distinguished line 




in committing its interpretations 
to disc for Supraphon. There’s 
nothing exceptionally individual 
about these readings, but instead 
good, solid musicianship that cuts 
through to the emotional heart 
of Smetana’s autobiographical 
outpourings. Maybe the warm 
second subject of no. 1 ’s first 
movement has been played more 
sweetly than Veronika Jaruskova’s 
first violin manages here; but Pavel 
Niki’s viola brings real, portentous 
bite to the opening theme, and the 
rhythmic playing throughout is crisp 
and well judged. 

The Second Quartet - a difficult 
work to bring off at the best of times, 
with its almost late-Beethovenian, 
world-of-its-own’ short-windedness 
- emerges with more coherence than 
in some hands, helped by the Pavel 
Haas players’ ability to hold 
everything - phrasing, balance and 
rhythm - together. This unanimity 
of intent is emphasised by a recording 
that conveys the sense of an 
integrated ensemble rather than 
pinpointing four distinct musicians, a 
downside to the much closer miking 
of the same label’s comparable 
recording with the Skampa Quartet 
a decade or more earlier. 

MATTHEW RYE 


VERACINI Complete Sonate 
accademiche op. 2 

Trio Settecento 

CEDILLE CDR 90000 1 55 (3 CDS) 

Veracini performed with 
virtuosity and vivacity 

Trio Settecento included a taster of 
Veracini’s Sonata op.2 no. 12 on its 
Italian Sojourn disc, issued almost a 
decade ago. The group now offers 
readings of all twelve sonatas op.2, 
which essentially pay homage to 
Corelli’s op. 5 sonatas in design and 
content but comprise such a wide 


variety of contemporary pan- 
European influences that all one 
can expect is the unexpected. 

The versatile Rachel Barton Pine 
has matured immeasurably as a 
Baroque violinist in recent years. 

Her playing is as intelligent and 
free-flowingly musical as ever but 
now seems considerably more 
authoritative and technically more 
fluent and secure, assisted doubtless 
by closer familiarity with her tonally 
beautiful 1770 Nicola Gagliano. 

She characterises each movement 
attentively, whatever its national 
origins, and adopts an expansive 
approach that suits this music’s 
inherent flamboyance, emphasising 
Veracini’s often surprising harmonic 
inflections and intricacies of 
counterpoint, as well as his expressive 
detail and nuances of bowing and 
phrasing. Sometimes her virtuosity is 
riveting, as in the Ciaccona of no. 12, 
and she decorates the violin line 
imaginatively, as in the Largo of no. 3 
or the Giga of no. 5. Especially 
remarkable are her addition of 
Scottish folk-fiddle ornamentation to 
the Scozzese of no. 9 and the folksy 
character she gives to movements 
such as the Gottillion of no.4, based 
on a tune probably extracted from 
John Gay’s The Beggars Opera. 

There are only occasional concerns 
about intonation (notably towards 
the end of the finale of no.6). 

Barton Pine is backed by a 
first-rate continue team, ever 
sensitive to Veracini’s directions. 
Gellist John Mark Rozendaal 
contributes informative booklet 
notes, which regrettably include 
some proofreading errors, and 
transforms into a treble violist for 
the concluding two-voice Ganone. 
The recording is clear and resonant, 
with Rozendaal a touch over- 
favoured in the balance, particularly 
in Sonatas nos. 7-1 1. 

ROBIN STOWELL 
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ABRSM VIOLIN EXAM 
PIECES 2016-2019 
Scores, parts and CDs 

GRADE 1 £1 4.50; GRADE 2 £1 5.50; GRADE 3 £1 6.50; 
GRADE 4 £1 7.50; GRADE 5 £22; GRADE 6 £25; 
GRADE 7 £27.50; GRADE 8 £29 

The newly released selection of violin 
exam pieces from the Associated 
Board (ABRSM) spans more than 
four centuries and very diverse genres, 
and has an international flavour. As 
usual, every book has three sections, 
each covering specific styles and 
including three published pieces. 

(An alternative set of nine pieces is 
indicated though not published; 
Grade 8 has an even more extensive 
alternative list.) The mix of classical 
favourites, diverse idioms and less 
familiar styles, and the progressively 
increasing demands are all well 
judged. The books are well laid out, 
the editing is clear and care has been 
taken to introduce each piece of the 
primary list in some detail. 

Grade 1 pieces, in first position 
and in the most straightforward keys, 
establish the left-hand frame and 
introduce the basic detache stroke and 
legato; some variety of bow speed, 
articulation and rhythm; and the 
possibility of pizzicato. The Muppet 
Show theme might be a favourite. 

Grade 2 extends the range of 
first-position patterns; introduces 
accidentals, basic double-stopping, 
trills and glissando; and widens the 
range of articulation and rhythm. 
From the additional list, the Prelude 
from Gharpentier’s Te Deum, 


Tchaikovsky’s Sleeping Beauty waltz 
and the klezmer tune Oh Father! wiW 
likely be popular choices. 

With initial forays above first 
position. Grade 3 offerings include 
an arrangement of Paganini’s 
Gaprice no.24, with a nifty variation 
in triplets that, depending on tempo, 
may be a challenge at this level. 
Demands on coordination, phrasing 
and bow distribution are more 
pronounced here. 

Grade 4 pieces use second and 
third positions quite extensively. 
Increased challenges include faster 
passagework, chromatic patterns, 
articulated dotted rhythms, 
glissandos, harmonics and double- 
stops. Harmonies and rhythms are 
more fluid, markings more detailed, 
the musical scope wider. Some of the 
pieces are considerably longer. 

The Grade 5 repertoire becomes 
altogether more substantial. Greater 
reserves of stamina and sustained 
phrasing are needed, the keys are 
more demanding, passagework is 
more elaborate and the student 
should be comfortable in the middle 
positions. Among the modern pieces, 
Gordon Kerry’s Dream features some 
atmospheric tremolando, sul ponticello 
and harmonic glissandos. 

Grade 6 sees the first appearance 
of works of advanced repertoire, 
although the choice of the scherzo of 
Beethoven’s G minor Sonata seems 
premature for this level. Dancla’s 
relatively virtuosic Air varie from the 
alternative list is also possibly a bit 
advanced. Overall, there is a good mix 
of predominantly lyrical, flamboyant 
and chamber-inclined music. 

The selection for Grades 7 and 8 
may be more ambitious than in 


previous years. Arnold’s Prelude and 
Waltz and Ramiro Gallo’s Rojo y negro 
are pushing towards Grade 8. Bach’s 
A minor Goncerto’s first movement 
should be at Grade 7 rather than 
Grade 8. For the latter level, the first 
movement of Beethoven’s ‘Spring’ 
Sonata should be in the A rather than 
the B section, as an alternative to 
Mozart’s Sonata K454. Bach’s G minor 
Adagio and the last movement of 
Brahms’s Sonata in A major are in 
subtle ways very demanding. The 
scherzo from Tchaikovsky’s Three 
Pieces played truly as Presto giocoso 
is a stretch (and the recording has it 
considerably under speed). 

Each book contains at least one 
GD with recordings of every piece 
from both the published and the 
alternative list, and additional tracks 
with piano accompaniment only. 
While this is very valuable, the 
performances by a range of violinists 
are of variable quality. In the early 
grades, when students will likely not 
yet have developed vibrato, the 
approach to tone production is often 
dry as if to reflect this. And even 
though some of the performers are 
very fine players, they often sound as 
if the setting imposed a rather rigid 
didactic approach rather than 
communicative flair. The Grade 8 
performances are of a more 
consistently high standard, 
apparently reflecting the elevated 
scope and expectations of this level. 

All in all, the selected pieces form 
a commendable collection that will 
serve violin students well, providing 
good goals and benchmarks for their 
development, and will offer plenty of 
variety, stimulation and enjoyment. 
NATHANIEL VALLOIS 
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PRINCIPAL CELLO: 12 PIECES 


FOR CELLO AND PIANO 
Selected and edited by Tim Wells 
and Alison Moncrieff- Kelly 

ABRSM £1 0.95 (SCORE AND PART) 

Coinciding with the publication of 
its new string syllabus comes this new 
ABRSM repertoire book, six of 
whose pieces are included among the 
new works set for Grades 6-8. 

It is an interesting selection: there’s 
nothing from before the last decades 
of the 1 9th century or from beyond 
1965 (which is covered by Spectrum, 
the ABRSM’s contemporary music 
series); and there are many out-of- 
print pieces that have been rescued 
from oblivion by the editors. There 
is no CD but performance and 
piano-only tracks are available to 
download from the ABRSM website. 
This keeps the price down - and the 
book is excellent value for money. 

The book is loosely graded by 
difficulty. For the cellist just past 
the intermediate stage, there is plenty 
of tenor and treble clef work to get 
to grips with, and the music is 
immaculately presented and edited, 
with a helpful, but not overpowering, 
number of fingerings given. Unlike 
the ABRSM’s Time Pieces series, 
most of these works are originally 
written for cello. They include more 
mainstream composers such as Grieg 
(Intermezzo) and Janacek (the final 
movement of Pohddkd). Borowski’s 
1926 Adoration, much of it in the 
treble clef, flows just as winningly on 
cello as it does on violin, though it 
would take a good instrument to make 
this high-tessitura melody really sing. 
JANET BANKS 
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ABRSM CELLO EXAM PIECES: 

THE COMPLETE SYLLABUS 
STARTING 2016 

GRADE 1 £1 0.25; GRADE 2 £1 1 .50; GRADE 3 £1 2.50; 
GRADE 4 £1 3.50; GRADE 5 £1 7.95 (2 DISCS); 

GRADE 6 £1 9.50 (2 DISCS); GRADE 7 £21 (2 DISCS); 
GRADE 8 £22 (2 DISCS) 

The ABRSM still does not publish 
books of selected exam pieces for 
cello, viola or double bass, as they do 
for violin — which, while it works out 
more expensive for students, does 
give all the pieces on each list equal 
exposure. The choices for each grade 
can be assessed on the newly issued 
CDs, which include both cello-and- 
piano and piano-only tracks, counted 
in by the accompanist. 

The new syllabus is not a total 
overhaul: an average of five pieces in 
each grade have been retained from 
the previous syllabus, and still more 
have been resurrected from the 
2005-10 syllabus. However, there is 
still a wealth of new repertoire. 

In Grade 1 , it’s good to see some 
of the best pieces from the widely 
used Cello Time Joggers and Waggon 
Wheels books included for the first 
time, together with a new collection: 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven for Cello, 
used for Grades 1-3. 

Grade 2’s List C has some inspired 
new choices, with fun techniques for 
pupils to explore, including left-hand 
pizzicato over open-string bowing in 
Mihaly Hajdu’s very authentically 
Hungarian Allegro, and rock 
guitar-style double-stopping in 
Tim Wells’s Happy Places. 


Harry Potter gets into Grade 3 
with John Williams’s Hedwigs Theme. 
Grade 4 has the hauntingly beautiful 
‘Carolan’s Air’ from the Fiddler 
Playalong Cello Collection as well as 
Tom Bowling, familiar from the Last 
Night of the Proms. I was less sure 
about Mike Cornick’s blues-y version 
of Purcell’s Fairest Isle in list C. 

Purcell does get an unadulterated 
hearing in Grade 5 with Music for 
a While, and I was delighted to see 
two dances from Paul Bazelaire’s 
Suite Frangaise, both effective and 
hugely enjoyable works. 

Unaccompanied Bach is now in 
the syllabus from Grade 6, with the 
two minuets from the G major Suite; 
the G major bourees for Grade 7; and 
the G major Prelude certainly a more 
obvious choice for Grade 8 than the 
G major Prelude of the former 
syllabus. There are some interesting 
new options from the ABRSM’s new 
Principal Cello (see left) - Glazunov’s 
evocative MModie arabe in Grade 6 
and the prettily lyrical A major 
‘Titania from Frederic Austin’s 
The Fairy Ring in Grade 7. However, 

I was sad to see no movements of 
Beethoven or Brahms cello sonatas 
in the higher grades - except for, 
inexplicably, a transcription by 
Watson Forbes of Brahms’s 
Sonatensatz in Grade 8. It is good to 
see Britten on the syllabus, though 
those stopped harmonics in the Gello 
Sonata’s Marcia might put off a more 
faint-hearted candidate. 

The Grade 8 GDs are the only 
ones not to offer the entire syllabus, 
missing out two Vivaldi movements 
and the Faure Romance, which were 
both on the previous syllabus. 

JANET BANKS 
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Antonius Stradivarius SL275 


This four-volume set presents a collection of instruments crafted by Antonio 
Stradivari: 148 of the master’s works have been meticulously and expertly photographed 
by Jan Rohrmann and are reproduced at life size, including the cellos. The publishers 
have been allowed privileged access to rare examples of Stradivari instruments, some 
of which have never been shown before. The books contain the history of every 
featured instrument, researched and written by Alessandra Barabaschi, alongside 
comprehensive essays by experts Simon Morris, Carlo Chiesa and Florian Leonhard. 

The books are accompanied by a DVD that provides additional information 
such as measurements, arching samples, detailed views and an exclusive live video 
recording. Volumes V- VI 1 1 are due for publication at the end of this year. 

£1,885 $2,921.75 €2,632.03 
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The Best of Trade Secrets 3 SL305 

Written by luthiers for luthiers, this third 
compilation of articles from The Strad’s popular 
Trade Secrets section brings together over 30 
methods and parts of the making process, from 
casting an f-hole to antiquing. Tools, repair, 
set-up and bows are some of the many topics 
included in this volume, and John Dilworth, 
Joseph Curtin, Jan Spidlen and Francis Kuttner 
number among the contributors. With 120 
pages full of clear, step-by-step instructions, 
this is another essential addition to any 
stringed instrument maker’s library. 

£34.95 $53.82 €48.50 



The Bows of Nikolai Kittel by Klaus Griinke, 
Josef R Gabriel and Yung Chin SL287 

Three of today’s top bow specialists present a 
detailed overview of the work of Nikolai Kittel, 
one of Russia’s most esteemed bow makers. The 
book contains over 750 images, a biography of 
Kittel and information on the musical traditions 
of his home town of St Petersburg. 

‘This is valuable not only as an insight into the 
work of the maker but also on how top experts 
decide if a bow is authentic, making it worthwhile 
for enthusiasts and makers alike’ - Matthew 
Wehling in the March 2012 issue. 

£350 $542.50 €493.50 


Andrea Amati 'King' cello poster P222 

Featured on the cover of the June issue, this 
instrument has been displayed over the summer 
at New York’s Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Thought to be the oldest surviving cello in 
the world, the ‘King’ provides a wealth of 
information about Amati’s techniques and, 
despite extensive modifications over the years, 
it is the only decorated Amati cello to have 
retained its original scroll. In the 16th century 
it formed part of the instrument collection of 
the French royal court. 

£14.95 $22.57 €20.93 


A Strad out of the Blue: The Incredible 
Journey of the Gibson Stradivarius by 
Frederic Chaudiere SL306 

Based on the insights of a modern luthier, 
this is the enthralling true story of the famous 
blood-red 1713 Stradivari that now belongs to 
Joshua Bell. Also known as the ‘Huberman’, the 
priceless violin disappeared for decades after 
it was stolen by a jazz violinist. Author Frederic 
Chaudiere takes the reader on a journey 
through the worlds of aristocrats, dealers, 
thieves, scoundrels and concert performers. 
£8.99 $13.57 €12.58 




Tel +44(0)1371851800 or visit 
www.thestradlibrary.com 
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DVD 


Accardo Masterclass in Cremona Vol.4 

90 MINS £27.99 
DYNAMIC/CLASSICA ITALIA 

The fourth in this series of video 
masterclasses by Italian violinist 
Salvatore Accardo is a no-frills affair. 
At least its rather drab setting - 
in a teaching room at Cremona’s 
Accademia Walter Stauffer - and 
Accardo’s own matter-of-fact manner 
indicate that there will be no 
distractions from the music making. 
His two masterclass students, Sofia 
Gelsomini and Edoardo Zosi, have 
good qualities as players without 
being at an outstanding level. 

Gelsomini gives an accomplished 
account of Ravel’s Tzigane, showing 
some flair but lacking refinement 
or insight into the composer’s text. 
Accardo makes plenty of perceptive 
corrections and gives good technical 
advice on fingerings and bowings, 
execution of harmonics and left-hand 
pizzicato. What is missing is the spark 
of inspiration that he might have 
imparted, which would have been 
at no cost to the sound observations 
he makes. His approach is exclusively 
practical, which is a shame as this 
music requires atmospheric 
imagination as well as precision. 

It is frustrating that the filming of 
the lesson finishes in mid-flow. 

A disproportionate amount of time is 
spent correcting (rightly, but perhaps 
not most efficiently) the student’s 
rhythm in the trills bridging the 
cadenza and the variations, with 
the result that later passages are 
not included at all. 


I DVD & BOOKS 


Zosi gives a misguidedly slow 
interpretation of the first movement 
of the Brahms Violin Sonata op.78, 
which is also marred by some 
approximate intonation and 
inconsistent tone production. 

But he is sensitive and has something 
personal and heartfelt to express. 
Accardo shows affectionate 
understanding of this endearing 
student while reining in some of 
his indulgences. He is to the point, 
yet warm and gently humorous. 
Aspects of tempo and metre are 
fascinatingly fluid in this movement 
and Accardo judiciously pinpoints 
these aspects first, though he might 
have done so in more thought- 
provoking depth. He is occasionally 
somewhat rigid, imposing a 
treatment of tempo that allows for 
very little ebb and flow. Frequently 
singing along but not playing in this 
lesson, he recommends different 
bowings and attends to various 
technical and rhythmic details, 
but doesn’t delve into the tone 
production issues, whether general 
or specific to Brahms, from which 
this student would have benefited. 

After less than 20 minutes, Accardo 
moves on to the second movement, 
making the nice point to the pianist 
that her opening should evoke the 
majesty of horns. Much of this 
segment is taken up with the student 
duo playing and the film fades out 
just as Accardo is getting into some 
substance, as the sumptuous theme 
returns in double-stops. 

All in all, while Accardo makes 
plenty of worthwhile points, 
this presentation is rather slight, 
making this an interesting but not 
indispensable DVD release. 

NATHANIEL VALLOIS 



BOOKS 


Topless Cellist: The Improbable 
Life of Charlotte Moorman 
Joan Rothfuss 

447PP ISBN 9780262027502 
MIT PRESS £24.95 

In 1 962 the cellist Gharlotte 
Moorman was playing Kabalevsky’s 
Gello Goncerto when an errant 
thought very nearly derailed her 
performance. Had she switched her 
gas off before leaving her apartment? 
The realisation that ‘if my mind 
can wander like this, so can the 
audience’s’ shook her certainties 
to the core. Five years later, on 
a freezing February evening in 
New York Gity, Moorman suffered 
a further onstage humiliation - 
one that would define, as the title of 
Joan Rothfuss’s excellent biography 
suggests, her highly improbable 
creative life. 

Moorman was performing 
Opera sextronique, created especially 
for her by the Korean artist and 
composer Nam June Paik, whose 
avowed mission was to sex up what 
he considered the repressed 
atmosphere of modern composition. 
In Moorman, Paik had found his 
muse, and his latest piece required her 
to wear a bikini which she would 
gradually unpeel as she played. She 
was in the process of taping toy 
propellers to her naked breasts when 
disaster struck: a group of plain- 
clothes policemen invaded the stage 
and arrested her for indecent exposure. 
Had they waited much longer, 
Moorman would have removed 
her bottoms too. > 
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Of course, not everyone who 
takes a dislike to neo-Classical cello 
concertos ends up spending the night 
in a police cell. And the story of how 
Moorman, a graduate of the Juilliard 
School (where her teacher was 
Leonard Rose) and rank-and-file 
member of Leopold Stokowski’s 
American Symphony Orchestra, 
broke ranks with classical niceties 
so resolutely is an inspiring one. 

Anything, it seemed, was possible 
in 1 960s New York City. Surviving 
a difficult childhood, Moorman 
realised that sex combined with music 
lent her a potent identity. Playing 
John Cage and proto-minimalist 
La Monte Young could also make 
you stand out from the crowd. Cage’s 
26’ 1 . 1 499 ’’for a String Player - a score 
that required decoding as much as 
interpreting - was the light-bulb 
moment that turned Moorman’s head. 
And now an avant-garde devotee, she 
met Paik and fell further into his 
world of conceptual music theatre. 

Moorman’s charm and single- 
mindedness pulled her through 
copious financial and personal scrapes, 
but Rothfuss’s biography also 
represents a study in frustration. 


Appealing to the erotic imagination 
isolated her from Cage; after her arrest 
she was wheeled out on Johnny 
Carson’s Tonight Show as a novelty 
turn. And then deep tragedy: the 
woman who became famous as ‘The 
Topless Cellist’ succumbed to breast 
cancer and died aged 58 in 1991. 
Moorman’s mystique and reputation 
entered a sharp decline after her death; 
let this book be a reminder of her 
courage and open-mindedness. 

PHILIP CLARK 


Solo Time for Violin Books 1-3 
Kathy and David Blackwell 

BOOKl £11.95 

48PP ISBN 97801 93404793 

BOOK 2 £12.95 

72PP ISBN 97801 93404786 

BOOK 3 £14.95 

96PP ISBN 97801 93404908 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

With the introduction of this latest 
addition to the Fiddle Time family 
of publications, it would now 
theoretically be possible to go from 
complete beginner to ABRSM Grade 8 
using only one series of books. 


That this is the case is a testament to 
the vast accumulated experience of 
the Blackwells, which they have so 
generously shared with their violin 
teaching colleagues. 

Each book in the Solo Time trilogy 
contains 16 pieces of an approximate 
standard. Book 1 encompasses Grades 
3-4; Book 2 Grades 5-6; and Book 3 
Grades 7-8. The spread of chosen 
repertoire follows roughly the same 
format in each one: 3 Baroque pieces, 
2 Classical, 3 anon/traditional, 
a healthy 6 or 7 broadly falling in the 
Romantic era, and 2 or 3 in a jazz or 
popular style, including original 
compositions. The books’ CDs have 
accompaniment tracks, tuning tracks 
and sample performances. 

Pieces are not arranged in 
chronological order, which invites 
a more playful exploration. There are 
some real gems: my choice from Book 1 
would be Joshua fit the battle of Jericho 
and also Bohm’s Little Hungarian 
Rhapsody - one of those pieces that 
sound harder than they actually are to 
play, worth their weight in gold for 
concert situations. Two more to point 
out are Odessa Bulgar from Book 2, 
and the beautiful Cantilene from 
Gabriel Pierne’s Three Pieces for Organ 
op.29 in Book 3. 

The books owe a certain amount to 
the Associated Board’s selected graded 
repertoire with their helpful (but not 
over-editorial) fingering and bowing 
policies, and notes on context. 
Whether the hardest pieces in Book 3 
really match the requirements of 
Grade 8 is a moot point, but these 
carefully crafted arrangements and 
editions give pupils access to some 
interesting and occasionally 
challenging new repertoire. 

PHILIPPA BUNTING 
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bowhair.com 

Purveyors of finest quality 
horse hair for bows of the 
violin family. We ship world wide. 
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DEALERS 


& Co. Limited 

CONSERVATORS & PURVEYORS 
OF Fine & Rare Violins 


Expert Opinions. 

Appraisals - Private & Estate 
Curators for Corporate & Ins 


201 Church St.. Toronto. ON. MSB 1Y7 
Tel: 416-363-0093 • l ax: 416-363-00.S3 


Email: ghcl (^idirccl.com 
www.georgcheinl.com 


Canada’s foremost violin experts. 

Proud of our heritage. Excited about the future. 


KARL KLIER & CO. 

GRIFFBRETTFABRIKATION HOLZIMPORT 

•Fine Ebony Fingerboards For String Instruments 
•Ebony blanks (raw material) for all string accessories 

- fingerboards, pegs, tailpieces a.s.o 

A careful selection of the best ebonies, long time seasoning 
combined with excellent workmanship and almost 100 years 
of experience will guarantee you the highest quality. 

Please contact for further information: 

Industiestr. 15 D-64569 Nauheim Germany 
Tel +49-6152-6597 Fax +49-6152-63103 
karl k 1 ier@ freenet.de 
www.karl-klicr.de 
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Peter Oxer Bows 

Professional Violinist 


A broad range of fine bows 
for violin, viola and cello 

Mob: +44 (0)7941 262 775 
peteroxer@yahoo.com 

www.peteroxerbows.coni 
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Violin 


Studio 

TETSUO MATSUDA 


Violin maker 

26347 West Highway 22 (IL Route 22), Barrington, Illinois 60010 USA 

Phone 847-277-0189 
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The Messiah violin: a reliable history? 

Four years of meticulous research in the museums and libraries of 
Oxford, London, Paris, Milan, and Cremona has resulted in the 
first entirely document-based factual analysis of the historical 
and physical reality of the Messiah violin, 
thus supplanting the oft-repeated mythology. 

275 pages, 30 colour plates, 30 graphs and line drawings. 

Pticei £40 plus postage. For worldwide postage rates, 
and to order, go to: www.theniessiahviolin.uk 
One free-to-read extract is also available. 

Although [Dr Nicholas Sackman] does not prove conclusively StrudivorVs 
non-involvemem in its consfrucfron, he casts sufficient doubts that will 
challenge curafora ond connoisseurs to re-evaluate the evidence and 
reconsider their views regarding the instrument's origins and dating, 
Robin Siowell, Emeritus Professor, Cardiff University 
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UNIQUE DICTIONARY OF VIOLINISTS 

worldwide biographical reference work 
Mr Marouchian, PO Box 860408 
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E: Kevork.marouchian@icloud.com 
Tel: +49 899 577 619 


JAN SHELLEYVIOLINMAKER 

Violins, violas and cellos by Jan Shelley. 
Tel: +44 (0)151 928 9698 
www.janshelleyviolins.inthepool.co.uk 

PRACTICE/TRAVEL CELLOS 

the most compact (carry-on!) 
travel /practice instruments with 
subdued acoustic tone. 

Tel: +1 (0)301 801 2948 
http://travelcello.net 


STEFFEN NOWAK, VIOLIN, VIOLA 

and cello maker modern and 
baroque. Collectable & rare violin 
books - seasoned tonewood. 

Tel: +44 (0)117 977 7141 

s@nowakviolins.co.uk 

www.nowakviolins.co.uk 
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In the days before the talkies, playing in cinemas was a way for young 
musicians to gain valuable experience, as a veteran of the form attests 


W ILL it spoil my 

playing?” This 
is a question all 
young amateurs 

ask when they contemplate beginning 
their musical professions in a cinema 
theatre. Their unmusical friends do not 
hesitate to assure them that it undoubtedly 
will. These friends attempt to point out 
that the music is sloppy and choppy, and 
that the playing is vile, and the piano out 
of tune, etc. etc. until the young amateur, 
full of enthusiasm for experience, begins 
to believe that to play before the screen 
will be the ruin of himself and his art. 

Such talk is all nonsense, as any 
experienced cinema musician of to-day 
will at once confirm. Some years ago 
there might have been reason for it, 
as in the early days of cinema playing 
it is a fact that all kinds of nondescript 
musicians found scope for their small 
abilities in the picture theatre. These 
musicians, seemingly with the intent to 
impress managers, played as loudly and 
as badly as an unhappy audience would 
dare sit through, and though the house 
filled because the films were good and 
improving, the impressions made by 
these bangers and scrapers has, 
unfortunately, lasted until to-day. 

The average picture-goer has learnt to 
appreciate his music-makers, and he 
shows his appreciation, but it is the 
non-picture-goer who is so violently 
prejudiced, and who never fails to air 
his scorn of all and everything to do 
with “the pictures.” 

The screen calls for every style of 
music to accompany its action. There 
is plenty of dance music, innumerable 
valses, fox-trots, popular songs, revue 
selections and the like. These are mixed 


with overtures, operatic selections, 
symphonies and, indeed, any music 
that may be suitable and adaptable. 

A medley, yes, but the practice, or, 
at least, the opportunity for practice 
that such variety affords, should not, 
and cannot, be overlooked. 

The cinema provides wonderful 
exercise in sight reading, acquaints 
musicians with many useful scores, 
familiarises them with every style of 
music and orchestral pitfalls, but does 
not guide them. Individual practice 
must be the compass. 

Cinema playing certainly is worth 
while. Not only is it a training ground 
for orchestral musicians but the art of 
fitting itself is full of interest and making 
progress. No musician, whatever 
instrumentalist he may be, need 
hesitate to join a cinema orchestra. 
Many well known teachers actually 
recommend their older pupils to take 
work in the picture theatre, because 
they fully realise the valuable practice 
work of such a varied nature affords. 
And none can scorn the work that pays 
as well as paves the way to progress. % 
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Pavel Haas Quartet 
Why the award-winning 
Prague-based ensemble 
is flying the flag for Czech 
string quartet repertoire 



Frederick Septimus Kelly 
The tragic story of the British- 
Australian composer’s 1915 
Violin Sonata, written in Gallipoli 
for the violinist Jelly d’Aranyi 

Great Cellists: W.H. Squire 
Tully Potter examines the playing 
style of the British musician 
who helped to popularise the 
cello as a solo instrument 


PLUS 

Technique 

Double bassist Frangois Rabbath 

Trade Secrets 

Bow maker Matt Wehling 

on making a Parisian eye 

Masterclass 

Alban Gerhardt on the Dvorak 
Cello Concerto’s later movements 

Sentimental Work 
Violinist Richard Tognetti, 
artistic director of the Australian 
Chamber Orchestra 
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Work 




JAIME LAREDO & 
SHARON ROBINSON 


The husband-and-wife duo discuss how their interpretations of the Brahms ‘Double’ 
Concerto for violin and cello have grown together over the past four decades 


Jaime Laredo I loved the Brahms ‘Double’ 
when I was growing up, and I learnt it when 
I was 14 years old. My first experience of 
performing it was in January 1 966, when 
I had to step in for Joseph Silvers tein at 
a Boston Symphony Orchestra concert. 

It was an excellent way to learn it fast! 
Sharon Robinson Apart from running through the piece with 
a friend when I was 17, 1 only really learnt it after I’d met Jaime. 

It was the conductor Leon Fleisher, who’d introduced us in the 
early 1970s, who suggested we should perform it together. I was 
terrified to be playing it with these two musical giants, but it was 
a joy - I’ve had a love affair with Brahms since my teens, and my 
happiest music making always comes from performing his works. 
JL Before I performed it with Sharon, Fleisher and the Annapolis 
Symphony, I’d played the ‘Double’ many times in concert - for 
instance with Yo-Yo Ma, Zara Nelsova and Rostropovich - 1 had 
to play a lot louder opposite him! We’d rehearse together for a few 
days before the concert and it would always feel like I was doing my 
thing while they did theirs. With Sharon, it’s always our thing. 

SR It’s very much a chamber music piece: both soloists need to 
have the same musical impetus to get it to work. There are so 
many places where you have to coordinate your colour and 
vibrato: if we want it to be more intense or played with more 
fervour, we’ll try to match our vibratos accordingly. Or perhaps 
we’ll both go up on the 
fingerboard to get a very 
flautando pianissimo sound. 

I think that’s something that 
comes from our years of playing 
chamber music together. 

JL We definitely play the 
‘Double’ differently from how 
we performed it 40 years ago. 

In the slow movement, I used 
to think we should take the 
Andante marking very literally 
and not play the movement 
adagio, but if I listen back to a 
recording now, I think it sounds 
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too fast. We’ve never talked about playing it more slowly; our 
interpretations gradually evolved together until the movement 
found its own tempo. 

SR I think the last movement’s become more held as well. There 
are many points where our parts dovetail, where the lines feed 
into each other, and it’s important to have the same bow speed 
and use the same amount of bow pressure. The whole opening of 
the second movement has both of us playing in octaves, and our 
vibratos and bowings have to be the same. We try to make it 
sound like one instrument playing. 

We’ve been lucky in that our instruments have a similar kind 
of tone quality that match well - or maybe we have the same 
musical tonal taste. My 1717 ‘Amaryllis Fleming’ Stradivari has 
a husky, burnished tone, whereas my old John Lott had a more 
soprano sound. 

JLI go back and forth between a 1683 Nicolo Amati and 
a 1723 Montagnana, and for the Brahms ‘Double’ I usually 
use the Montagnana, as it has a darker sound with a little 
more power, which fits well with the sound of the Stradivari. 

SR We Ve coached several pairs of students on the ‘Double’ 
and it’s definitely a very awkward piece to learn. I’ve changed 
fingerings over the years to make them more solo-sounding, but 
there are many points where the soloists are meant to accompany 
the orchestra and the balances are extremely tricky. It helps to 
have a conductor who can help us find that balance too. 

JL Technically, the piece doesn’t 
lie well - there are a lot of 
arpeggios that you think would 
sound wonderful on the piano, 
but aren’t necessarily so good 
on the violin. But it’s a lush 
piece, with some of the most 
gorgeous melodies Brahms ever 
wrote, and I tell students they 
should always be very aware of 
the many ways in which it’s like 
a symphony. You should try to 
learn the score as well as you 
learn your own part.# 

INTERVIEW BY CHRISTIAN LLOYD 
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Photo: Cello by Jean Baptiste Vuillaume c.1860 
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